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ALASKA—III, 


. A Summer Tour to the Wonderland 
of the North, 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER, 


The first place of stoppage in Alaska 
was at Fort Tongas, the United States 
Custom House, which consists of a small 
tumble-down wooden structure in the 
abandoned United States fort. Here a 
lonely white man, married to a native of 
the land, upholds the dignity of the 
United States customs. As he has neither 
boats nor men at his command he is not 
much of a terror to the smugglers, who 
hold high carnival in these far-off waters. 
At Fort Tongas is also a small Indian 
village with a large collection of totem 
poles. On our return the steamer stop- 
ped long enough for all to go ashore, and 
we went scrambling through the high 
grass and salmon-berry bushes, and over 
the logs and stones, to gaze on the big, 
towering and hideously carved poles. 
The Alaska Indians do their fishing and 
hunting in summer, and during this sea- 
son their dwellings in the villages are al- 
most entirely deserted. They often 
leave quite original inscriptions over 
their doors in rude English. Here at 
Tongas, over one cabin was a notice 
painted on a board over the door, in- 
forming the passing stranger that the in- 
mate had committed suicide. 

On Saturday, August 4th, in the early 
morning, our steamer was at Loring, the 
first salmon cannery in Alaska. Here is 
a postoffice, and the United States flag 
was run up when we approached. The 
salmon were leaping in the bay, and the 
sight of the large fish jumping above the 
surface and leaping through the air ex- 
cited all the anglers on board to the 
highest pitch. Naha bay, as the place is 
called, is a most romantic spot, land- 
locked and surrounded by a forest of 
giant trees. As our steamer lay there 
in the great silence of the early summer 
morning, the pure air and balmy sun- 
shine reflected in the clear, green waters 
added to the enchantment of the wild 
scene. -From Loring the steamer pro- 
ceeds to another salmon cannery on Yes 
bay, owned by the Ford Bros. of Seattle, 
who conducted us through their estab- 
lishment, and showed us the various 
processes of the canning art. The odors 


_ proceeding from these canneries are very 


strong, and one unused to it is likely, on 
first introduction, to have his appetite 
somewhat impaired for canned salmon. 
The scenery around Yes bay .is grand 
and wild, equal to the’ most famous 
places of the storied Rhine or frequent- 
ed spots of Switzerland. In fact, one’s 
vocabulary and command of the English 
language soon break down in attempting 
to describe the panorama of unmatched 
scenery which daily glides by, and, after 
awhile, you can only put exclamation 
points or signs, which shall have more 
meaning and power than adjectives. 

On Sunday morning, August sth, after 
witnessing a most gorgeous sunset the 
evening previous, our steamer came into 
the harbor of Fort Wrangel. A scene 
of transcendent grandeur is here present- 
ed to the vision. The little village of 
Indian-huts, Custom House, stores and 
abandoned United States fort straggles 
around the circling beach at the base of 
- the frowning cliffs and beetling crags. 
The mountains, rising terrace upon ter- 
race, stretch away in the background, 
while the smooth, clear waters over which 
we were gliding reflected the marvelous 
show of green mountain-tops and glitter- 
ing snow-peaks. We seemed to be sail- 
ing in liquid air over the stupendous 
mountains into the heavens above. 
Switzerland, with all her panorama of 
Alps, could not present such a fairy 
scene of entrancing wonder. It was a 
vision which did not seem of earth, and 
which will never fade from memory. 
Fort Wrangel is situated on an island 
at the mouth of the Stikeen river, and 
was founded in 1834 by Baron Wrangel, 
then Governor of Russian America. 
When the Cassiar gold mines were dis- 
covered, in 1874, on the Stikeen river, 
in British Columbia, a wild tide of life 
rolled upon Wrangel, and it took on 
something of the excitement of a mining 
town. About 4,000 miners went up the 
Stikeen river each spring, and recurged 
with an average of $1,500 of gold dust 
per man, most of which they left among 
the stores and saloon-keepers of Wrangel. 
But the mines are now abandoned or 
worked only by Indians and Chinamen, 
and the town has likewise fallen into 
decay. The United States troops were 
withdrawn in 1877, and Government 
buildings which cost $150,000 were 
sold for $500. About 1,000 Indians 
live here, with a dozen or so of white 
men. 

All the people, white and Indian, are 
well-to-do in wordly goods, and, if the 
Collector of Customs is to be believed, 


you can get a check for $2,000 cashed | 


in any of the three or four stores. While 
the Ancon is unloading coal into the 
United States war vessel Pinta, we all 
go ashore and look at the town, the In- 


dians and the totem poles. Passing | 


over a well-built wharf, we came to the 


‘main street of Wrangel. This has a nar- 
row, tumble-down plank walk, is over- 
grown with weeds and full of rubbish. 


some cows were seen grazing among the 
luxurious timothy and other grasses. 
Groups of Indian women sit along the 
street and offer for sale spoons carved 
from the horns of mountain sheep, hali- 
but hooks, moccasins, and other trinkets 
which the curio-hunters purchase in 
large quantities. These Indians are 
shrewd traders, and always get the better 
of a bargain with a‘‘Boston man.” The 
few stores were soon overrun by eager 
purchasers. One of these stores has the 
warning sign, ‘Last Chance.” On the 
main street we see an old steamboat 
drawn up on land, which used to run on 
the Stikeen river during the mining ac- 
tivity in the Cassiar district, and netted 
its owner $135,000 each season. When 
drawn on land it was used as a hotel, 
and has still the sign “Bakery” over the 
engine-room. On the rising ground, 
back of the main street, is the Presbyte- 
rian Mission church, in charge, until re- 
cently, of Rev. Mr. Young ; and near by 
this is the abandoned Roman Catholic 
church, which failed to make any im- 
pression on the Indians of Wrangel. We 
noticed some good specimens of vegeta- 
bles growing in the cultivated gardens, 
but the chief objects of interest at Wran- 
gel are the demon-like totem poles that 
adorn the street and stand in front of the 
houses. On the main street we see an 
Indian grave with the life-size figure of a 
wolf, the totemic beast of the dead man’s 
family. The grave is a square log box, 
and contains the ashes of the deceased. 
One authority says, before the mission- 
aries came to Alaska the Indians cremat- 
ed their dead. They had unorthodox 
notions about the future, supposing hell 
was made up of ice, and that a person 
buried in the earth or sea would be cold 
forever afterwards, while he who was 
burned to ashes would be warm and 
comfortable throughout eternity. But 
this writer may possibly have been circu- 
lating false gossip. In front of Chief 
Shake’s house are three fine totem poles 
with a very natural looking bear on top 
of one gazing down at his own foot- 
prints, which are carved on the side of 
the column. These totem poles are 
carved logs with representations of crows, 
bears, eagles, beavers, whales, wolves, 
frogs and ravens, and are a sort of pict- 
ure-writirig, giving the family history. 
They are the coat of arms of the Alaska 
Siwash, showing his ancestral pedigree— 
the tribe he has descended from on his 
mother’s side—for in Alaska the man 
takes the name of his wife instead of the 
wife taking the man’s family name. 
These totems are uséd much the same 
as coats of arms are used by the old 
families of Europe and some Americans 
who like to copy after foreigners. On 
the top of some of these poles we see the 
image of chiefs, wearing comical hats, 
similar to those worn by certain classes 
in China, and this has led ethnologists to 
assume the Oriental origin of these peo- 
ple and their emigration by way of 
Behring Straits. The Alaska Indians re- 
semble very much the Chinamen, and 
but for the dress of each you could 
hardly tell the difference. Chinamen 
are said to be able to communicate with 
them through their language with greater 


facility than the whites. The shaman-. 


ism of the Alaska Indians also points to 
their Oriental origin, being the same ter- 
rible religion prevalent in Northern Asia. 
The Aleutian Islands, running near the 
Asiatic coast, may have been the bridge 
of emigration in earlier ages. Numerous 
Chinese and Japanese junks are known 
to have drifted with their crews to the 
shores of North America. About eighty 
years ago such a waif landed on an is- 
land in the harbor of Sitka with a Jap- 
anese crew, whom the kind-hearted Rus- 
sians returned to their native country. 
At the present day intercourse is main- 
tained by canoes across Behring Straits 
between the Esquimaux of Northwestern 
Alaska and Siberia. | 
Most of the houses of the Indians are 
low, wooden structures of hewn wood, 
with floors covered with skins. Usually, 
they have floors only around the sides, 
the middle being used as a fire-place, the 
smoke going out by a hole in the roof. 
Dogs, children, dried salmon, skins, 
dripping grease from their frames over- 
head, all mingle in these houses with 
pots and saucepans, and produce odors 
which cause the tourist, who often in- 
vades them, to beat a hasty retreat. 


It is said thatethe great oil fields of 
New York and Pennsylvania are rapidly 
becoming exhausted. The supply has 
fallen from 100,000 to 43,000 barrels 
per day. Search is being made for new 
fields. Similar accounts come from oil 
fields in Russia. | 


More than a sixth part of_ the land of 
the globe, and nearly a sixth part of the 
population of the world, are under the 
control of Great Britain, Russia ranks 
Second in territorial extent and the United 


States third. 


No hoof of horse treads here, although 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


BY REV, E, E, P. ABBOTT, 


Robert Browning puts a profound 
truth in a very simple form when he 
tells the story of the boy, Theocrite, 
worshiping in his humble cell. He is 
assured that his worship is as acceptable 
as if rendered by the Pope at Rome. 
But he longs to praise God in the larger 
way. So his prayer is answered, and 
Gabriel comes down to fill the lowly 
place, while the young man is at least 
clothed in the holy vestments and per-, 
forms the gorgeous service under Peter’s 
dome. But the change proved an un- 
happy one. Vainly had the angel left 
the upper sphere. One human voice 
was missing in the great chorus. Theo- 
crite himself ‘was glad to go back and 
live and die at his old employment. 


Is it altogether prejudice that makes 
some of us sigh when we read of a 
really worthy man who has obtained for 
himself a good degree in the English 
Church, He is lost to literature and a 
broader catholicity, and bas oftener 
stepped down than up. Not necessarily 
so. It.was not true in the case of Arch- 
bishop Whately. Even he, pointing to 
his lawn sleeves, once said: “After we get 
these things on, we never do anything.” 
As we read the life of his successor, 
recently published, the narrative grows 
less interesting as we advance. We do 
not like the frontispiece in the second 
volume, with its canonical robes and 
cleft mitre, as we do the likeness of the 
plain, thoughtful scholar in the first 
volume, such as we had known him in 
his books. His life in Dublin, after the 
first few years, was a constant conten- 
tion—now with Mr. Gladstone in a losing 
fight against disestablishment, and, after- 
wards, with his own clergy for hierarchi- 
cal and High Church assumptions. Must 
we say there is less apparent grace in 
the man after he is accustomed to be so 
addressed ? 

After this preliminary word of ‘dis- 
sent,” we want to add that the life, as a 
whole, is an unusually healthful and in- 
spiring one, and introduces us to a circle 
of the choicest spirits. 

Trench was almost the last survivor of 
a noble company of young men who, 
more or less indebted to Coleridge and 
Wordsworth and the critical school of 
Germany, were animated by a common 
purpose to be preachers of the new 
evangel to the English nation. Their 
letters are more generously given to us 
than his own. Shall we turn aside to 
name three of this charming circle? 

Trench always acknowledged that tono 
One person was he so much indebted as 
to John Sterling. Unfortunately, his 
own letters in the correspondence had 
been destroyed; Sterling’s are largely re- 
produced. Every letter of “that radiant 
child of the empyrean” bears the mark of 
genius and a large soul. 
understand how he fascinated and drew* 
to him in the closest friendship the most’ 
diverse spirits. Trench and Sterling, 
were very unlike, and the latter, coming 
at last under one dominating influenc 
of Carlyle, could not continue to hold, 
the same frank and intimate relations” 
with some of his old friends. But it a 
a letter from Trench that greatly cheered 
him in his last sickness, and it was to 
Trench that he wrote, near the end, 
these characteristic words: 

“FIILLSIDE, Aug Ist, 1845. 

“My dear Trench: My silence.t 
wards you for the last few months has 
not been caused by forgetfulness.. But 
I teel now that if I am to write at all % 
must be at once, and I feel also quite 
incapable of expressing very much that 
is in my heart. We have not of lage 
been very familiar, but always, I trust, 
fast friends. May it so continue ' 
after. Heaven forever help you and me 
and yours! For me, I am lying in.pain 
and weakness on the threshold of a 
higher world than this, which is notea 


low one. Believe me to the last, your | 


affectionate and greatful, 
“TOHN STERLING,” 
These words of *“‘ unexhausted kindli- 
ness” remind us of the incident “mir- 
rated by Archdeacon Hare, but omitted 
by Carlyle: “As it grew dark, he: ap- 
peared to be seeking for something, and, 
on his sister asking what he wanted,she 
said, ‘ Only the old Bible that I used'so 
often at Hurstmonceaux among the*¢ot- 
tagers,’ ” 
Frederick Maurice was, for @ time, 
one of Trench’s warmest friends, ang @ 
colleague in King’s College. Whenithe 
unfortunate expulsion of Maurice ftom 
his professorship occurred, his friend, 
though declaring the attack unfair, and 
the opposition weak and ignorant,jwas 
even more decided against his teaching | 
than Bishop Wilberforce. Ever ‘@fter 
their paths diverged. Trench’s course 
was one of ecclesiastical advancement, 
while to many others than John Stuart 
Mill, Maurice’s life seented @nor- 
mous-waste of intellectual power.” “But 
there are those who look upon higpas 
one of the grandest characters of our 


We can well} 


4fi earnest to be appreciated in his own 
day; “a true pontiff of the English 
Church,” said Stanley, “a true paladin 
of the English nation.” It is said that 
the question was once asked in a com- 
pany of friends, Who of all their ac- 
quaintances they would wish to be by 
them in the hour of death? and each and 
all wrote, without knowing the choice of 
the rest, ** Frederick W. Maurice.” 

. Then there was that friend “ who lives 
in God.” The few noble letters from 
Arthur Hallam make us feel that he was 
worthy of Tennyson’s sublime threnody: 
‘My hopes of earthly happiness,” he 
writes, ‘‘ remain unscathed, but liable to 
many and painful contingencies, which 
at times make me very wretched ; but I 
thank God, who has bestowed on me 
some measure of faith.” 

After leaving the University, there 
came to Trench, as to so many of the 
more earnest young men of his time, a 
period of deep despondency and uncer- 
tainty. He could not solve the riddle 
of the Sphinx. It was then that he made 
discovery of ‘‘ another oracle—a temple 
more divine.” Ever after there breathes 
a sublime faith and a loftier motive 
through all his published works and pri- 
vate letters. One of his finest poems de- 
scribes the change. Poetry, which had 
been his chief delight, had lost all her 
charms when the darkness had settled 
over him. He turned away and shunned 
her. But, now, with the revival of hope 
and the discovery of the true secret, there 
returned— 

‘*That which never quite had per- 
ished, 

A longing which had stirred me from a boy, 
And yond in darkest seasons I had cher- 

1sne 

Which nothing could quite vanquish or 

destroy.” . 

We believe he will be longer remem- 
bered by his poems than his other pub- 
lished works. They may not be of the 
very highest order; he does not claim 
for them the loftiest fancies,” or ‘words 
of chiefest power”; but they do cast a 
light upon earth’s shadow; they are a 
help to hasten us on in the better way. 
We cannot estimate the service his bibli- 
cal studies have been to the Church, 
What minister has not been greatly in- 
@bted to his parables and miracles— 

, his sermons, models in their 
way ? They have shown this generation 
how to study the New Testament, and 
drink. what Augustine calls ‘‘the second 
and third draughts.” But these were 
written over forty years ago. In the 
meantime, the higher criticism and ex- 
egetical studies have made such marvel- 
ous strides as to have left far behind the 
results of the pioneers. The same may 
‘be said of the study of language and 
Greek synonyms. All these many works 
have charmed and stimulated and fur- 
nished a noble model to vast numbers; 


|} but Trench, like Bacon, was laboring to 


;make himself useless. 

I once heard Dr. Wm. Adams say 
that, were he to go over his ministry 
again, he would not study less, but he 
would pray more. Here was a life full 
lof prayer and study and work. “I knelt 
rat his side,” said one, “and I never 
}heard a voice of prayer into which the 
whole heart seemed to be so gathered as 
it was in him.” Some one describes a 
single glance at the countenance of the 
Archbishop-elect, as he moved up the 
aisle of the cathedral, on his way to con- 
secration : ‘Its utter un-self-conscious- 


| ness, its deep humility, its intense devo- 


tion, its almost divine spirituality—that 
one look served to dispel my old doubt, 
and led to a realization of the existence 
of a personal God.” 

So it is the perusal of such a life as 
this that will cause the most of us to 
feel how poor have been our own past 
endeavors; how inferior our motives; how 
scattered our purposes. And yet it will 
not leave us in despair. Far from it ! 


Though weary deserts we may tread, 
And dreary labyrinth may thread 
-Through dark ways underground be led, 
Yet if we will one Guide obey, 

The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day.” 


Sierra Madre. 


‘‘*‘BEHOLD ! I BRING YOU TIDINGS OF 
GREAT JOY, WHICH SHALL BE 
FOR ALL PEUPLE.”’ 


The world has not yet searched out 
the full exegesis of those words. There 
has been no line of human experience or 
of heavenly rapture that has fathomed 
this meaning. No heart of bursting 
gladness was ever yet able to contain the 
Méxceeding great and infinite joy of that. 
advent. The riches of the world cannot 
compare with the riches here hidden, to 
be revealed throughout an eternity of 
glory. Oh, for an interpretation of this 
angelic announcement ! Oh, for a tongue 
to tell and for hearts to feel the glorious 
meaning! Let the mind dwell intently, 
and however rapturously on the blessings 
of Christ’s gospel ; letythe heart feast 
with ‘avidity upon the exceeding great 
‘and precious promises: of this holy Word; 
let ‘memory gather together all the best 
of human joy and Christian experience; 
"let the imagination -point before us. the 


'time—too broad for any party, too 


brightest ideals of heaven and the eter: 


nal glory of God’s throne; mass the 
richest, the best, the most exalted that 
have ever entered into human life or hu- 
man hope—and how paltry, how insignifi- 
cant, how dwarfed are they all when the 
future shall reveal to us the fullness of 
joy that is in Christ Jesus ! 

It is well that the whole world, know- 
ing of Jesus, should, with one accord, 
join in these holiday festivities. ‘The 
busy men of office, of store, of show, 
men of all ranks, of all degrees of wealth, 
of all shades of opinion, are glad together 
at this Christmas time. Hearts are 
softened by it. Memories are awakened 
by it. Devout resolutions are pledged 
for it. The best that is in man rises 
from the depths of the heart to the sur- 
face, and the world is blessed in it. A 
blessed token! Let us never make less 
of this day. Let us deepen our love for 
it and the love of our children. If there 
be one day above all others of the circle, 
let it be this memorial day of Christ’s 
advent into our needy world. Makeita 
glad day. Make it rich in love and joy. 
Fill it up of precious memories, 

There is no better loadstone by which 
to cluster your grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters back to the old fireside than this 
holy day, made as rich and blessed as 
ever day can be in the time of their 
childhood 4nd youth. There is never so 
sure a way to the heart-strings of your 
vagabond son (if it is ever your sorrow 
to have one) as through the memory of 
this Christmas day. Wherever he is, 
however forgotten may be his home and 
mother and father and dear ones, when 
the year gradually closes, this birthday of 
our Saviour will find him thinking of the 
past, of home, of neglected father, of 
heartbroken mother. It will bring be- 
fore him all those familiar faces and 
scenes, and it will fill him with intensest 
longings once more to sit down in inno- 
cency beside the old fireside, and inno- 
cently to enter into the old joys. Oh, 
many a wayward son has come back to 
his long-forgotten home because of 
Christmas day! God grant that this 
Christmas-tide may make some homes 
rich in the return and repentance of its 
wandering ones ! 

Make much of this blessed day for 
Jesus’ sake, and it will bring you untold 
riches of joy and gratification when your 
days are many and your hairs white. 

E..C. OAKLEY. 


POPULAR OFFENCES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L, STONE, 


It would seem as though the perpetra- 
tion and commission of popular crime 
in the communities with whose current 
story we are conversant and familiar were 
on the increase. We cannot take up a 
sheet of morning or evening news with- 
out finding the columns’ crowded with 
sketches of ill-doing which is a breach 
of popular law, and a violation of pri- 
vate right. Such ill-omened incidents 
would seem to be more and more num- 
erous, and of a more and more posi- 
tive and tragic character and description. 
In the issuing of money checks, how 
many false names or numbers are made 
to serve dishonesty? | 

In any trouble between man and man, 
instead of friendly debate, violence is re- 
sorted to to settle the issue. 

Any reflection upon character, in issue 
of tongue or pen, is avenged by personal 
assault. 

In the fields of rural life and treasure, 
the stealing of flocks and herds testifies 
to guilty appropriation. 

They who visit the daily market. are 
not unfrequently imposed upon by. both 


they order for supply. 

Voting at a price for the dignity and. 
emoluments of public office, or buying 
political action for money where our 
gain is at stake, is occasionally practiced. 

How often do we meet the record, 
explicit and shameful, of brutal assault 
upon lone widows, young married wom- 
en, or young girls? | 

We read of nightly assassination of 
peaceful sleepers for the sake of money 
or revenge. i 

We read of delivery from within pri- 
son walls of those who are justly con- 


| fined for violation of law -and right. 


There are plotted rail-road wrecks for 
the opportunity afforded of appropria- 
ting riches thus made accessible to those 
who stand by. 

There is brutal beating or treatment 
of employees whose muscles and sinews 
are thus taxed for the sake of physical 
gain. 
We need not multiply such illdstra- 
tions. .They give out on many a leaf of 
human experience the testimony that 
human right and human justice are vi- 
olated for the sake of corrupt emolu- 
ment and profit. | 

Let us gird ourselves for resisting all 
such temptation, and do what we can to 
secure and ‘maintain popular integrity 
and virtue. 3 

Mr, J. D. Williamson of Philadelphia 
has given the thagnificent sum of $5,000,- 


o00-as a foundation for a mechanical. 


the nature and the quality of that which } 


The Woeman’s Beard 
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‘ LETTER FROM TURKEY. 


Broussa, Turkey, Oct. 3, 1888. 

Dear Mrs. Jewett: Two months have 
passed since you and I had that delight- 
ful talk together at my brother’s in New 
York, Our ocearytrip was most enjoyable, 
quite beyond my highest expectations, 
so that we felt rested at the end of the 
nine days, when we landed at Bremen 
harbor. Our route lay through the three 
large cities of Berlin, Dresden and 
Vienna, in each of which we tarried a 
day. ‘There was much more to be seen 
than we had time for, for we were not 
‘“‘ tourists,” but missionaries whose hearts 
were set on Broussa. From Vienna we. 
took the Oriental express, reaching Con- 
stantinople on the 2oth of August, after a 
smooth sail. We felt more at home than 
we did in New York, and Custom House 
business over, we found our way through 
the narrow, dirty streets to the Bible 
House, where, in the course of a few 
hours we saw many of our fellow-workers, 
who all gave us a hearty welcome, and 
to whom we were glad to bring greet- 
ings from our native land. Friends 
urged us to stay for a little rest and visit, 
but there were pressing reasons why we 
should take the next morning’s boat for 
Broussa. Our teacher, Mr. Nigohossian 
was at Modania, with a carriage, ready to 
take us as soon as we left the steamer, 
though we couldn’t help delaying a little 
to shake hands with various friends. 
Half way between Modonia and Brous- 
sa, where we generally stop to rest and 
feed horses, we found the pastor of the 
church and several of the leading men, 
who had driven out to wait for us and 
be the first to bid us welcome ; a cup of 
coffee withthem under the big shade 
trees quite refreshed us, for. the ride was 
uncomfortably hot and dusty. As we 
neared the city other groups met us here 
and there, some on foot, some riding ; 
and Mr. Crawford mounted on our 
horse, and we couldn’t help thinking 
that even the horse acted as if glad to 
see us. Our faithful Mehemet waited 
where he knew we should need help, and 
Miss Cull, with a missionary friend from. 
Smyrna, were at the big school gates, 
both of which were thrown wide open. 


| When we had our first glimpse of the 


garden, the school building, with the flag 
waving from the upper balcony and the 
mission house, we felt that we were at 
home. No other place in Broussa feels 
quite so much like home to us yet. One 


| shadow rested over it all—one welcome 


was missing, one cheery voice gone ! 
and we realized, as it had not been pos- 
sible to do before, that Mrs. Crawford was 
no longer here. We could. tarry but a 
night and the next day with our associ- 
ates, for our rent had expired several 
days before, and the new owners (Cath- 
olics) were anxious to have possession 
of the house in order to fit it up fora 
school ; we appreciated their feelings, 
and made all haste to secure for our- 
selves another house, having our home 
meantime with our Armenian teacher. 
Houses were scarce, but we are now 
more pleasantly situated in some respects 
than we were before—more central lo- 
cation, nearer to church, postoffice and 
market, also nearer the girls’school. It 
is a Turkish house, surrounded by a 
wall, and from no window have wea 
view of the street ; there is a garden and 
a good supply of water. Moving, clean- 
ing and settling in the hot weather occu- 
pied us a long time, for our interruptions 
were legion. 

The summer season had been and 
was hot and sickly, and the almost con- 
stant tolling of church bells for funer- 
als was very depressing. It came 
quite near to us twice, in the death of 
the father of one of our present. pupils, 
and one of our pupils herself, little 
Elsie, who was a sweet, quiet child. 
Another contrasting event was the mar- 
riage of one of our graduating class, 
Rebecca Mournjiader, to one..of our 
young professors in Aintab College, a 
very intelligent, gifted and earnest man. 
He has been in America and speaks 
English fluently. His father is a minis- 
ter, as is the father of the bride: She 
goes to a home where all her accomplish- 
ments will come into full play, and I 
trust her Christiam,character and infiu- 
ence may outweigh all these. Our girls 
are going away from us here and there ; 
three of them have lately become pastors’ 
wives. As you think of Aintab College, 
remember your Broussa school has a 
representative there, and surround her 
with your prayers. Yours truly, 

Mrs, T, J. BALDWIN. 
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THE PactFic: SAN*FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Weprespay, Decemser 19, 1888 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN JAPAN. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED UNION. 


(Concluded.) 


In view of the crisis through which the Con- 
gregational churches are passing, and their im- 
minent danger of being absorbed, though with- 
out realizing it, by the Presbyterian churches of 
Japan, the following letters were prepared in 
English, and a translation into the Japanese 
language made by Rev. J. D. Ebina, a_promi- 
neni Japanese preacher of the Congregational 
churches, and copies of both versions sent to 
those to whom the letters are addressed by the 


SIDNEY L. GULICK, 
ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 


Kumamoto, Japan, Nov. 3, 1888, 


writers. | 


QUESTION NO. 3. 


Letter No. 3 is mainly questions concerning 
the constitution, which are omitted. The fol- 
lowing remarks will apply toany union between 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches : 


It must be clear to all that genuine organic 
union between churches of Presbyterian and 
Congregational polity is an absolute impossi- 
bility. The union church must either have or 
not have a system of courts; if ‘it has them, 
then the body is Presbyterian, and uniting 
Congregational churches must surrender their 
polity and become Presbyterian ; if it does not 
have them, then the body is Congregational, 
and the uniting Presbyterian churches must sur- 
render their polity and become Congregational. 
There is no other alternative possible. _ 

If, therefore, it is Presbyterian church courts 
that the Kumi-ai churches wish, then why not 
take them at their best, rather than a poor 
modification of them, under the supposition 
that that is union? But if it is Congregational 
freedom the Presbyteria® churches wish, then 
let them decide that among themselves before- 
hand, and secure the necessary changes in the 
constitution that will insure it. It is evident 
that if they are not willing to make such 
changes before union has taken place, it will 
be impessible to secure them after, for a minor- 
ity of one-third of the churches can then hinder 


any and every change in the constitution. 


It is also clear that the Presbyterian mission- 
aries are right in saying that, as this constitu- 
tion is essentially Presbyterian in polity, the 
Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwai will belong to the 
Presbyterian family of churches. Even if an 
article should be placed in the constitution 
forbidding the. sending of delegates to either 
Presbyterian or Ccngregational denominations 
in America or England, yet, if the rest of the 
constitution remains as it now is, the church 
will be Presbyterian, and for its own highest 
good ought to, and in time will associate with 
its sister churches in Christendom. 

The main argument against this court sys- 
tem, however, is not that it is contrary to 
Congregationalism, but rather that to the 
necessary nature and results of any and every 
system of church courts there are weighty 
objections. It was because of such objections 
that Congregationalism has not adopted the 
system. The subject, therefore, is of such im- 
portance as to merit separate treatment. 

At this time, then, we wish simply to ask 
the question, whether the Kumi-ai churches are 
ready to grant such unlimited powers to courts 
established by articles of such uncertain and, 
in places, contradictory meaning as are some 
of those in the proposed constitution? This, 
too, is a practical question of great importance 
to future life and growth, and we trust will 
receive full attention before union has been 
accomplished SipNEY L,. GULICK. 

ORRAMEL H, GULICK. 


QUESTION NO. 5. 


KuMAMOTO, October 29, 1888. 
To the Members of the A. B. C.F. M. Mission 
in Japan and Pastors and Leaders of the 

Aumi-ai ( Congregational) Churches 

DEAR BRETHREN : In a previous letter (No. 
4) we presented the reasons for which Congre- 
gationalism has rejected the system of church 
courts, together with the truths taught by 
history on which Congregationalism stands, 
and we asked whether we were willing to sur- 
render them and become Presbyterians? That 
they are not merely truths to be believed, but 
rather truths that have great value in the daily 
work of the Church is clear from the consider- 
ation of the following more prominent practical 
advantages of the Congregational polity, to 
which we invite your attention. The practical 
advantages of the Congregational polity are: | 

1. Self-government —History testifies that 
civilization has progressed in proportion as the 
people have come to well-regulated self-govern- 
ment. The reason for this is seen in the fact 
that civilization consists in the improved con- 
dition of the masses, and not in that of the 
few alone; and that this improved condition is 
best secured under the greatest amount of per- 
sonal freedom and responsibility of thought and 
action for each individual consistent with a like 
freedom for every other individual. Such free- 
dom cannot be had under the rule even of an 
oligarchy or an aristocracy, whose chief aim is 
to gain and keep the power; such freedom is 
best secured, as history teaches, only when 
there is free, well-regulated self-government. 
Entire self-government is both the result 
and the evidence of the greatest progress in 
civilization of both the individual and of the 
nation. The civil freedom secured in Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
think and act, each man on his own responsi- 
bility, is the secret of the wonderful progress 
of society in those lands during the last two 
hundred years, and especially in England and 
America, where that freedom has been the most 
generally recognized and adopted into the forms 
of government. This same freedom in the 
Church to think and believe on one’s own 
responsibility is most fully allowed under the 
Congregational polity.. The same reasons that 
make sel‘-government so advantageous to prog- 
ress in civilization make it equally advantageous 
to the highest progress in the Church life. 

2. Intelligence and general education —Self- 
government begets intelligence and general 
education, because it makes a man think for 
himself. He who knows that he must decide 

for himself important questions, which, if unde- 
cided or wrongly decided, may bring him no 
little harm, feels the responsibility and bestirs 
himself to do his best. This effort is educative; 
he seeks for knowledge, and he remembers it. 
‘*All the processes of a Congregational church 
naturally tend, in the case of each member, to 
stimulate the mind, to enlarge the views, to 
enrich the experience, to deepen the responsi- 
bility, and to broaden the whole humanity. 
Some question involving the development and 
practical application of the idea of right is lia- 
ble at any moment to claim decision from 
each member; and thus the habit of acting 
under responsibility and with intelligence is 
promoted in each member, and independence 
in thought and action cultivated.” 

3. Interest in the Church —That men are 
interested in that which they themselves do, is 
a well-known fact. Therefore, that church 
polity which gives every individual mémber an 
equal share in its work and government must 
by nature secure the interest of the largest 
numbers; they become acquainted with all the 
great works in which the Church is engaged, 
because they themselves have their part to do; 
by doing this they become awakened to 
the glorious work of the Church in saving men 
in their own and in other lands, and to their 
great privilege and honor in being colaborers 
with God and with Christ. When men and 
women reach this condition, their interest in 
and zeal for the Church is unbounded. 

4. Spiritual life—The Congregational polity 
‘*throws its members and its ministers more 
immediately and habitually than any cther sys- 


tem upon God and Christ and the Holy Spirit 
for guidance, help and sympathy. This is good 
for the soul. It puts nothing between the 
heart and its divine Lord, amd thus Rumbles, 
purifies, and stimulates it. Itis the only polity 
which directly throws the responsibility of suc- 
cess or failure upon its constituent agents.” 
**Congregationalism trains, then trusts, the 
people.” It makes them feel that each one 
must work for Christ, and this begets Christ- 
likeness. 

5. Power in Christian work—This is but a 
result of the advantages already named. Intel- 
ligent spiritual men and women, zealous in 
working together with God, have tremendous 
power ; it cannot be otherwise. Money as it 
is needed will be raised, and with every dollar 
prayers will rise for a blessing on it, and efforts 
will be made to secure that blessing. 

6. Practicability—In this respect it far sur- 
passes every other polity, for each congregation 
is a complete whole in itself. Were the whole 
world to adopt this polity, it would not become 
in the least cumbersome ; but were the world 
to unite under one General Assembly, to which 
all appeals might finally be carried, the whole 
system would break down from sheer inability 
to do the work, In proportion as the Presbyte- 
rian Church grows in a country does the ma- 
chinery become ponderous and hard to work ; 
while the Congregational polity is as simple 
and as easily worked, and justice is as promptly 
executed in a million churches as in a thousand 
orahundred. The peculiar conditions of each 
congregation, too, will determine its peculiar 
features, and these can be adopted at once, 
without waiting to receive permission or refusal 
from some higher body, which sits in the dis- 
tance and at long intervals of time. 


7. Union—Both in the United States and 
Europe, wherever Christians gather in town or 
city in numbers not sufficient to form a church 
of any one of the other denominations, they 
unite in forming an independent church, and 
this is Congregationalism. Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Baptists 
and Congregationalists have times without 
number united under a Congregational polity, 
and have lived and labored in harmony and 
love. The union English-speaking churches 
in Florence, Paris, Geneva, Berlin, and in other 
cities of Europe where travelers go in any num- 
bers, are all Congregational, because, though. 
this polity be the ‘‘ first choice of but few, it is 
the second choice of all.” The Kumi-ai 
churches should remember this, if they are look- 
ing toward the union of all the Christian 
chyrches in Japan. In other lands the union 
of members of all denominations has produced, 
and can produce, only Congregatjonal churches. 
So, too, will it be in Japan, under similar 
circumstances. Therefore, let the Kumi-ai 
churches hold fast to their polity, for it is the 
polity of the future. Let them not forget that 
the principles of self-government which they 
hold are making headway in every church; 
more and more with each generation is the 
church government being placed in the hands 
of the people, due to the irresistible advance of 
the principle of progress. 

8. The blessing to the nation—By no means 
the least of the advantages of Congregational- 
ism is the blessing that it brings to the nation. 
It teaches men to rule themselves by letting 
them doit. It thus becomes a great educa- 
tional object-lesson to the whole nation. If 
Japan as a nation is soon to come to a fair 
measure of self-government, correct ideas as to 
the nature and methods of self-government must 
be seattered broadcast over the land. If they 
are not, there will be misgovernment, and this 


will, by its very nature, destroy in a short time 


the liberty of self-government. The surest way 
to spread such correct ideas is to establish in 
all the centers of the nation bodies of men and 
women who, in important matters, are self- 
governing. 
Such, then, are the more prominent practi- 
cal advantages of the Congregational polity 
due to the principle of liberty in self-govern- 
ment. What, then, we may well ask, are the 
advantages to be derived from the so-called 
union? Are they such that we should be will- 
ing to give upin any degree the principles of 
Congregationalism, and allow that the third 
and highest development of church organiza- 
tion, with its principles and practical advan- 
tages, be lost to Japan? The supposed advan- 
tages of the proposed union are : 
1. The formation of a single large church in 
Japan, comprising in its membership more 
than two-thirds of all the Christians in the 
land. This, it is supposed, would be a great 
help to the cause of Christ, presenting to those 
still out of the Church some adequate idea of 
the power of the rising religion, and removing 
the occasion for the charge that Christians are 
so subdivided among themselves as to have 
little in common. 
2. The means thus secured for pushing 
Christian work systematically in all parts of 
the land, without denominational friction. 
3. The outlook into the future of building 
up a genuine national church of Japan, in 
which all the denominations will join, thus 
doing away in Japan with the denominational 
divisions of Christendom. 
REMARKS.—1. As to the supposed advan- 
tages, this is to be remembered, that, though 
the body may be large, it will be composed of 
two elements having opposite tendencies ; and 
if history teaches anything, it_ is that in time, 
under the system of courts, those elements will 
be sure to clash, and likely to separate, thus 
giving occasion to the very charges which it is 
hoped to be allayed. 

It is also to be considered whether the pro- 


posed union may not only fail to remove the 


charge now made, but actually give additional 
ground for it by the production of three dis- 
tinct church organizations in the place of the 
single one proposed. It is not likely that all the 
churches of either denomination will agree to 
the plan, but rather that some in both will insist 
on retaining the organization that they now are 
satisfied with 

2. As to the second supposed advantage, it 
is not to be forgotten that organic union does 
not of itself produce harmony in action. If the 
desire fot union is from genuine spirit of 
Christian unity, that same spirit will deliver 
all our work from denominational friction, for 
the principles of comity can then be fully car- 
ried out. But if the desire for union comes 
from the spirit of aggrandizement, even under 
the proposed constitution there will be friction. 

3. As to the third supposed advantage, as 
has been already seen (7), history shows that it 
is a mistake; therefore the Kumi-ai churches 
may well think twice before they surrender 
their polity for any such supposed advantage. 

Conclusion—In view, therefore, of the im- 
possibility of a genuine union, from the nature 
of the politics, and of the great fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism, are we ready 
to complete the proposed union ? Are we ready 
to surrender so many practical advantages for 
the sake of the doubtful ones offered? Rather 
‘let us hold fast to the foundation truths of all 
human progress, and the truth will make and 
keep us free. Sipney L. GuLICK. 

ORRAMEL H, GULICK. 


QUESTION NO, 6. 

To the Members of the A. B. C. F. M. Mission 
in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of the 
Kumi-ai ( Congregational ) Churches : 

DEAR BRETRREN: In vious letters we 
have presented many practical questions relat- 
ing to the proposed union. There still remains 
to be considered the history of union move- 
ments. To this we now invite your attention. 
The organic union of the church of Christ has 
been the dream of every age, but the realization 
of none. This dream has been fostered by the 
persistent misunderstanding of Christ’s prayer, 
that all his own might be one, even as he him- 
self and the Father were one. That Christ 
did not here refer to the organic unity of the 
Church is what commentators insist on. The 


machinery of the Church was nothing to him 


— 


(he seldom even spoke of it), compared to the 
unity of spirit and brotherly love, which alone 
could give the Church true life and power in 
Spreading the Gospel. It is high time, there- 
fore, that Christians should understand this, 
and to give up the day-dream that organic 
unity of the Church will of itself give real power 
to the Church in saving men or redound to the 
glory of God. The shame and weakness of the 
Church is not that there are many oganizations, 
but rather that there are and have been dissen- 
sions and conflicts, so long and so bitter, all of 
which are due to the lack of that very unity of 
spirit for which Christ did pray. 

However, every church has dreamed of and 
longed for organic union, and all have been 
ready and anxious to have the rest join with 
them. This is the condition of union urged 
by the Roman and Episcopal churches, for the 
reason that they are, as they claim, the only 
true churches. This is also the condition of 
union offered by the Presbyterian churches to 
those of other polities. Congregationalists 
alone have been the ones willing to abandon 
their own polity, and to make an attempt at 
union, for the sake of the advantages which it 
seemed to offer. Their experience in these at- 
tempts for over a hundred years has been a. 
bitter one, and they are beginning to see that 
success is impossible from the very nature of 
the case ; they are beginning to hear the voice 
of history, which says, not in words, but in 
deeds, that those who would retain the practi- 
cal advantages of freedom must hold fast to 
the fact of such freedom. 

That polities so opposite as the prelatical, 
the Presbyterian, and the Congregationalist, 
which have been truly characterized as thg 
autocratic, the aristocratic, and the democratic, 
should not be able to form genuine unions is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of their 
polities. But why unions should not take place 
between bodies having the same polity is diffi- 
cult to see. Such, indeed, have been the suc- 
cessful unions in the past, chiefly in the Presby- 
terian denominations, and of which the present 
Union Presbyterian body in Japan (Ichi Kyo- 
kwai) isanexample. But it is a strange fact 
that there are in the United States thirteen 
distinct Presbyterian bodies, which have not 
yet been able to unite; many efforts have been 
made within the last four years to effect such 
unions between the larger bodies, but all the 
efforts have signally failed, and, according to 
their own leading historian, there is now no 
prospect left that such union will take place in 
this century. Though, among the Presbyterian 
bodies there have been many successful unions, 
there have been more disruptions. So long, 
therefore, as Presbyterian bodies cannot secure 
organic union among themselves, who have 
nothing to surrender as to polity, it is idle for 
them to make charges against Congregational- 
ism, because, forsooth, it will not entirely give 
up its polity and become Presbyterian. Were 
it a question of Presbyterians becoming Con- 
gregationalists, of course the latter would have 
no objection. Were the Ichi Kyokwai churches 
ready, perchance, to modify the constitution 
by leaving out, among other things, the system 
of courts, and so make the proposed Nippon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai a genuine Congregational 
body, it would be the first conspicuous instance 
in history of Presbyterians, by union, becoming 
Congregational, and would be a happy omen 
for the future of Japan. Like all churches, 
however, Presbyterians are ready for union, 
when it is the other polity that 1s to surrender. 

but, on the other hand, Congregationalists 
have repeatedly tried to unite with Presbyte- 
rians, but the constant result has been the pro- 
duction of Presbyterianism pure and simple, 
with the consequent loss of the practical advan- 
tages of the Congregational polity. Such, 
notably, was the union effort in America, con- 
tinued for fifty years (1801-1852), with its bit- 
ter experience and results, fren which the de- 
nomination learned its lesson, but is even yet 
suffering. The ‘‘ Plan of Union ” then adopted 
was even less Presbyterian than is that of fhe 
proposed constitution ; it was that in the newly 
formed communities which were growing up 
under the emigration from New England and 
New York, churches of both denominations 
should not be formed, or at least assisted, by the 
Home Missionary Society in the same town; 
each community choose whether to form a 
Congregational or a Presbyterian cburch, but, 
in either case, the church should send a repre- 
sentative and a pastor to the Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, for the#transaction of 
business of common interest. How much like 
the proposed constitution this is (Ch. V and 
Appendix, Form A, Secs. 3, 4). By this plan. 
no power was given to the Presbytery or any 
other courts over the local church in any matter, 
in this respect quite different from the proposed 
constitution. (See Letter 3.) The purpose of 
this plan was, that there should not be in any 
town two churches struggling for an existence, 
and each contributing to the weakness of the 
other and the disgrace of Christianity, while 
receiving from the Home Missionary Society 
money which had been given for the spread of 
the Gospel of Peace. 

What, then, were the results of the plan? 
Though at the beginning the Congregationalists 
were twice as many as the Présbyterians, at the 
end the Presbyterians were twice as many as the 
Congregationalists, and on that account Con- 
gregationalism has been condemned by Presby- 
terians as weak, and unfitted for even national, 
to say nothing of world-wide propagation. The 
gains were in States where the ‘Plan of 
Union” was carried on. By it hundreds of 
churches were abstracted from Congregation- 
alism, many of them by questionable methods 
and acts of presbyteries and their members. 
Such methods continued for nearly fifty years 
all over the new States and Territories of the 
West. 

Thus was secured the marvelous growth of 
the Presbyterian denomination. When the 
Congregational Churches finally waked up to 
the results of the plan of Union, for the support 
of which they were expending so much money, 
it was abrogated. The wisdom of that act has 
already proved itself. That Congregationalism 
is not weak when working out in its own lines 
is proved by the other fact of history, which is 
so often ignored, that from 1850 to 1885 the 
Congregational churches have grown a little 
more rapidly than has that same body of Pres- 
byterians with whom the ‘‘ Plan of Union” was 
so long carried on, each denomination having 
about doubled in these thirty-five years. 


For a while the ‘‘ Plan of Union” seemed to 
give the advantage it promised ; but ere long 
dissensions and disruptions took place in the 
Presbyterian Church, and the Congregational 
freedom was lost. Thus the supposed advan- 
tages of the union failed to be realized. 


That experience of fifty years has proved 
that Congregational churches entering into 
union with other polities, though with their 
local independence pledged and seemingly se- 
cured, must not expect to permanently retain 
that independence. If the Kumi-ai churches 
fancy that they can complete the proposed 
union, and under it be able to spread, or even 
to retain, their present liberty of the local 
church, they are mistaken. The history of 
such union efforts prophesies their failure in no 
uncertain voice. 

That the American Board has given uo 
official approval or disapproval of the proposed 
union in Japan is doubtless due to the fact that 
it has not been asked. True to the principles 
of Congregationalism, it gives no commands to 
the Kumi-ai churches, nor does it even proffer 
official advice which is not asked. 

In view, therefofé, of all the teachings of 
history, of the philosophy of the facts, and ef 
the not improbable withdrawal of the hearty 
support of the American Congregational 
churches for the prosecution of work which has 
gone over to Presbyterianism, without even 
consulting them about the wisdom of it, are we 
ready to complete the proposed organic union ? 
Rather let us insist onthe genuine union which 


comes only from unity of spirit with our Lord 


and Saviour Jesus Christ. Thus, sand thus 
alone, will the advantages of that union be se- 
cured which brings peace and harmony and unity 
to the Church, salvation to a dying world, and 
honor to the Name which is above every name. 
SIDNEY L, GULICK. 
ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D.—XXIV. 


EMIGRATION OF 1843 (2). 


It is not, however, true that he induc- 
ed the whole of that immigration to 
start, for other causes had been at work. 
Some of those immigrants never heard 
of him until they were well on their way. 
Senator Appleton had prepared a Con- 
gressional report, which was read by 
some people with care. Senator Linn, 
of Missouri, had not long previously in- 
troduced a bill into Congress granting 
six hundred and forty acres of land to 
each man and one hundred and sixty to 
each child who should emigrate to Ore- 
gon. With his colleague, Senator Ben- 
ton, he worked earnestly for the North- 
west coast and it had the effect of induc- 
ing more of the people of Missouri to 
come among the first immigrants than 
came from any other State. 

Consequently Hon. J. M. Shively, 
late proprietor of Astoria, Oregon, began 
in November, 1842, to work earnestly 
for the object, holding meetings in Mis- 
souri and going to Washington to fur- 
ther the cause. Senator Linn’s bill did 
not finally pass as it was at first introduc- 
ed, but there was considerable probabil- 
ity that it would, and this was one 
means of interesting Hon. P. H. ‘Burnett 
in the subject, who also held meetings 
with the same object in view. Mr, 
Robert Shortess had crossed the plains 
in 1839, and he wrote letters to friends 
in Missouri describing the country, 
which caused the Applegates and some 
others to determine to come, and by the 
use Of the press they aroused others. 
But Mr. Shortess, according to Rev. J. 
S. Griffin, who also came in 1839, wrote 
some of his letters from Dr. Whitman’s, 
and doubtless received some of his infor- 
mation from the doctor. It would not 
be strange if the doctor knew of these 
efforts of Mr. Shortess. Dr. White in 
1842 brought an immigration of 137 
persons, and the efforts aroused others 
who could not come that year, but who 
did come in 1843. Mr. James Athey 
of Oregon city and Hon. J. W. Nesmith 
were among those thus influenced to 
come. 

Evidently the immigration of 1842, 
by far the largest which had then come, 
showed very plainly the growing interest 
about Oregon in the States, and led Dr. 
Whitman to believe that his personal 
presence would accomplish much in 
the right direction. He left his sta- 
tion October 3, 1842, and reached Mis- 
souri early in 1843. As soon as he reach- 
ed that State he scattered word as far and 
as fast as his haste to reach Washing- 
ton would permit, urging the people to 
go, reach the Columbia with their wagons, 
and promising to aid those who should 
go, as he could by his knowledge and 
presence. 

After reaching Washington and con- 
ferring with those in authority, he evi- 
dently became more than ever impress- 
ed with the belief that immigrant wagons 
to the Columbia that year were the ne- 
cessity for saving Oregon. Accordingly, 
from the testimony of Mr. John Zachary, 
then in Texas, and Mrs. C. B. Carey, 
then in Missouri, both of whom came 
that year, having been induced to do so 
by Dr. Whitman, he published a pam- 
phiet in which he described Oregon, its oil, 
climate and desirableness for the Ameri- 
can colonists, and assured those who 
wished to go that wagons could be taken 
to the Columbia, notwithstanding the 
representations by the Hudson Bay 
Company that they could be taken no 
further than Fort Hall. According to 
the testimony of Mr. William Waldo, 
then in Missouri, Dr. Whitman publish- 
ed similar statements in some of the 
newspapers, which induced his father to 
come. And from letters written by Mr, 
J. G. Prentiss, a brother-in-law of the 
doctor, and Hon. John Hobson, an im- 
migrant of that year, who, with his 
father’s family, had recently come from 
England, and who met Dr. Whitman in 
St. Louis, he worked personally, in 
private conversation, with all over whom 
he thought he could have any influence, 
to induce them to come. Says J. G. 
Prentiss, in a letter to the writer : 

“Tf I could see you and talk to you 
of what the doctor said to me on the 
subject of his trip, and how anxious he 
was to continue. his journey, and get all 
to go with him whom he came in contact 
with in this town, and -eight miles west 
from here, at West Almond, where I 
then lived, and on his way to Cuba, 
where my mother and father lived at 
that time, it would explain much that he 
wrote me about it. In his urgent solici- 
tations he was so anxious to have Mr. 
Jackson, a brother-in-law and myself to 
go. He would have it that my aged 
parents, Judge Prentiss and wife, mignt 
endure the journey, and his solicitations 
outside of the family were just as urgent, 
portraying the beauties of that country 
to all that would listen to his story.” 

These earnest efforts of his produced 
marked results, and induced many to 
come to Oregon who would not other- 
wise have done so. The writer has for 
five years obtained testimony in regard 
to the reason why the emigrants of that 
year came to the country. Many are 
dead and the residence of othersis un- 
known ; but seven out of twenty-two, al- 
most one-third, state that they were in- 
fluenced by the Doctor to come that 
year. M. 


Experience is a thing that all men 
praise. —The Young Duke. 


literary 


*The Musgrove Ranch,” by T. M. 
Browne, is a very. imteresting story of 
lifé in Southern.. California—descriptions 
particularly vivid of the mountains and 
deep-mouthed canyons, abounding in the 
vicinity of our story. And once, again, 
we see the influence a Christian girl has 
over a family of three or four, the latter 
having been church-going people in years 
gone by, but, like many others, when 
fortune smiles, think they can do with- 
out help from above, and gradually be- 
come estranged from God, but are brought 
back again in some such sweet way as 
the family on the “Musgrove Ranch.” 


Among the lovely gift-books, whose 
price seems to be within the reach of all, 
are some published by Dutton & Co. 
“‘By Still Waters” is a dainty little book- 
let, containing a choice bit of Scripture 
for each day, on illustrated pages. 
“Winter Snow” is a choice collection of 
poems and _ illustrations. ‘Children’s 
Prayers” are short, simple prayers in 
rhyme for morning and evening, and 
many a mother will enjoy the sweet child 
faces which look out upon you from the 
pages of this little volume. These 
booklets are from 15 cts. to 50 cts. each, 
and are for sale by Brier & Dobbins, 
42 Geary street. 


A new and beautiful Pictorial Wall 
Roll, of which the American Tract Soci- 
ety has published so many, has also been 
laid on our table. This has a large pict- 
ure On each of its thirty leaves, which 
will delight the children if it hangs in 
their nursery. A short moral lesson, of 
which the picture is an illustration, ac- 
companies each. For primary class 
teaching, this would be an invaluable 
aid. Sold by Mr. O'Connell, American 
Tract Society, 735 Market street. 


Do you wish to find some choice little 
gifts for your musical friend, something 
that will be in harmony with his line of 
thought? Then you will find a lovely 
thin book, not exactly a booklet, called 
“The Garment of Praise,” just the thing 
for this purpose. The illustrations are 
very delicate and abound in those faint, 
suggestive touches of beauty that so 
characterize the books of this present 
Christmas time. It is published by the 
American Tract Society, that has its head- 
quarters at 735 Market street. And 
then, do you wish to find a similiar book 
for your sailor friend? Here is one with 
a vignette picture of the sea over which 
the sea-birds skim. On opening the 
book, here is a bit of California sea-moss, 
with more sea-moss and bits of poetry 
sandwiched in between, among which we 
see “The Chambered Nautilus” by O. 
W. Holmes, and Whittier’s— 

**And so, beside the silent sea, 

I wait the muffled oar.” 
This is published by the American Tract 
Society, and is for sale at 721 Market 
street. 


In this age of helps for the study of 
the Sunday-School lesson we often wish 
to take them all in. Finding this im- 
possible we have to choose from com- 
mentaries and notes of all kinds 
by which we are surrounded or 
which invite our inspection at the 
bookstores. And nome seem _ so 
complete and to} ‘so supplement our 
study of the lesson as the “ Monday 
Club Sermons” which has come to us 
from the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. To those who 
have never enjoyed these readings fifty-two 
Sundays in the year, they will be a treat 
indeed, and to those who always make it 
a point to secure them from year to year, 
it is unnecessary to say anything of their 
value. What more valuable gift to, our 
Home Missionaries who are laboring in 
their far distant fields, far from longed for 


libraries, than this not too large volume? 
The names of the authors of these eight 


page articles are a sufficient guarantee 
of their value—Revs. E. A. Atnoon, 
D.D., Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., Wm. R. 
Campbell F. E. Clark, Dewitt T. Clark, 
Albert H. Currier, D.D. These are the 
first six on the list. The remaining four- 
teen are names equally familiar to the 
religious world, and those who have the 
preceding volumes on their shelves will 
wish to add this one of 1889. For sale 
by Mr. Geo. O'Connell, A. M. T. 
Society, 735 Market St. J. C.S. 


A wealthy man, whose identity is not 
disclosed, has subscribed $300,000 for 
the establishment of a Christian univer- 
sity at Nanking, China. Mr. Arthington 
of Leeds, Eng., has offered $75,000 for 
the beginning of mission work among 
the Indian tribes in the valley of the 
Amazon. A single donor has sent $27,- 
500 to the English Church Missionary 
Society. Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson of 
Boston spends all her income of $50,000 
a year in charity, except what is barely 
sufficient to enable her to live plainly.— 
Exchange. 


HENDERSON, ur., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


03” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Tolophonmne No. 18067. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


1888, 


IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location asd surroundings are unsur- 
assed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Laties, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D.., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


.. Profonsers 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 
IS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of Califormia, and for Vassar, 

Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 

en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Eunox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs D B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, GC. Stratton, B. D. 
or Mrs. C. T Mills, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA oo., OAL. 


THE 


SCHOOL 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. lIastructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Inflaences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourriculum of 
stadies, every branc’ needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. For particulars 

address the Principal, 

REV. SEWARD I. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


‘THE REMINGTON 
Standard Type - Writer. 
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THE MEO 


OAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


4 MACHINE WHICH RBECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 


Ministers, professional. literary and business 
men, who know its value from ce, 
freely state that they would not gly be 
deprived of its services. 

enabling ene to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigue, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. . 

Its ation aids the process of a. 

per- 


principles upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
gained by being first on the market, 


known ting 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 
Buy «a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
Call and examine late improvemen 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 
G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT ST., NEAR MARKET 8. F. 
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THE PactFic: SAN@ERANOISCO, CAL. 


[W EDNESDAY, December 19, 1888 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN JAPAN. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED UNION. 


(Concluded.) 

In view of the crisis through which the Con- 
gregational churches are passing, and their im- 
minent danger of being absorbed, though with- 
out realizing it, by the Presbyterian churches of 
Japan, the following letters were prepared in 
English, and a translation into the Japanese 
language made by Rev. J. D. Ebina, a _ promi- 
neni Japanese preacher of the Congregational 
churches, and copies of both versions sent to 
those to whom the letters are addressed by the 


SIDNEY L. GULICK, 
ORRAMEL H. GULICK. 


Kumamoto, Japan, Nov. 3, 1888, 


writers. 


QUESTION NO. 3. 


Letter No. 3 is mainly questions concerning 
the constitution, which are omitted. The fol- 
lowing remarks will apply toany union between 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches : 


It must be clear to all that genuine organic | 


union between churches of Presbyterian and 
Congregational ‘polity'is.an absolute impossi- 
bility. The union chureh must either have or 
not have a system of courts; if it has them, 
then the body is Presbyterian, and ‘uniting 
Congregational churches must surrender their 
polity and become Presbyterian ; if it does not 


~ have them, then the body is Congregational, | 


and the uniting Presbyterian churches must sur- 
render their polity and become Congregational. 
There is no other alternative possible. 

If, therefore, it is Presbyterian church courts 
that the Kumi-ai churches wish, then why not 
take them at their best, rather than a poor 
modification of them, under the supposition 
that that is union? But if it is Congregational 
freedom the Presbyterian churches wish, then 
let them-decide that among themselves before- 
hand, and secure the necessary changes in the 
constitution that will insure it. It is evident 
that if they are not willing to make such 
changes before union has taken place, it will 
be impossible to secure them after, for a minor- 
ity of one-third of the churches can then hinder 
any and every change in the constitution. 

It is also clear that the Presbyterian mission- 
aries are right in saying that, as this constitu- 
tion is essentially Presbyterian in polity, the 
Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwai will belong to the 
Presbyterian family of churches. Even if an 
article should be placed in the constitution 
forbidding the sending of delegates to either 
Presbyterian or Ccengregational denominations 
in America or England, yet, if the rest of the 
constitution remains as it now is, the church 


will be Presbyterian, and for its own highest 


good ought to, and in time will associate with 
its sister churches in Christendom. 

The main argument against this court sys- 
tem, however, is not that it is contrary to 
Congregationalism, but rather that to the 
necessary nature and results of any and every 
system of church courts there are weighty 
objections, It was because of such objections 
that Congregationalism has not adopted the 
system. The subject, therefore, is of such im- 
portance as to merit separate treatment. 

At this time, then, we wish simply to ask 
the question, whether the Kumi-ai churches are 
ready to grant such unlimited powers to courts 
established by articles of such uncertain and, 
in places, contradictory meaning as are some 
of those in the proposed constitution? This, 
too, is a practical question of great importance 
to future life and growth, and we trust will 
receive full attention before union has been 
accomplished SrmpneY L. GULICK. 

ORRAMEL H, GULICK, 


QUESTION NO. 5. 
KUMAMOTO, October 29, 1888. 

To the Members of the A. B. C. F. M. Mission 
Japan and Pastors and Leaders of the 

Kumi-ai ( Congregational) Churches : 
DEAR BRETHREN : In a previous letter (No. 
4) we presented the reasons for which Congre- 
gationalism has rejected the system of church 


‘courts, together with the truths taught by 


history on which Congregationalism stands, 
and we asked whether we were willing to sur- 
render them.and become Presbyterians? That 
they are not merely truths to be believed, but 
rather truths that have great value in the daily 
work of the Church is clear from the consider- 
ation of the following more prominent practical 
advantages of the Congregational polity, to 
which we invite your attention. The practical 
advantages of the Congregational polity are : 
1. Self-government —History testifies that 
civilization has progressed in proportion as the 
people have come to well-regulated self-govern- 
ment. The reason for this is seen in the fact 
that civilization consists in the improved con- 
dition of the masses, and not in that of the 
few alone; and that this improved condition is 


_best secured under the greatest amount of per- 


sonal freedom and responsibility of thought and 


-action for each individual consistent with a like 


freedom for every other individual. Such free- 
dom cannot be had under the rule even of an 
oligarchy or an aristocracy, whose chief aim is 
to gain and keep the power; such freedom is 
best secured, as history teaches, only when 
there is free, well-regulated self-government. 
Entire self-government is both the result 
and the evidence of the greatest progress in 
civilization of both the individual and of the 
nation. The civil freedom secured in Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
think and act, each man on his own responsi- 
bility, is the secret of the wonderful progress 
of society in those lands during the last two 
hundred years, and especially in England and 
America, where that freedom has been the most 
generally recognized and adopted into the forms 
of government. This same freedom in the 
Church to think and believe on one’s own 
responsibility is most fully allowed under the 
Congregational polity. The same reasons that 
make sel‘-government so advantageous to prog- 
ress in civilization make it equally advantageous 
to the highest progress in the Church life. 

2. Intelligence and general education —Self- 
government begets intelligence and general 
education, because it makes a man think for 
himself. He who knows that he must decide 
for himself important questions, which, if unde- 
cided or wrongly decided, may bring him no 


_ little harm, feels the responsibility and bestirs 


himself to do his best. This effort is educative : 
he seeks for knowledge, and he remembers it. 
‘*All the processes of a Congregational church 
naturally tend, in the case of each member, to 
stimulate the mind, to enlarge the views, to 
enrich the experience, to deepen the responsi- 
bility, and to broaden the whole humanity. 
Some question involving the development and 
practical application of the idea of right is lia- 
ble at any moment to claim decision from 
each member; and thus the habit of acting 
under responsibility and with intelligence -is 
promoted in each member, and independence 
in thought and action cultivated.” 

3. Interest in the Church—That men are 
interested in that which they themselves do, is 
a well-known fact. Therefore, that church 
polity which gives every individual member an 
equal share in its work and government must 
by nature secure the interest of the largest 
numbers; they become acquainted with all the 
great works in which the Church is engaged, 
because they themselves have their part to do; 
by doing this part they become awakened to 
the glorious work of the Church in saving men 
in their own and in other lands, and to their 
great privilege and honor in being colaboreérs 
with God and with Christ. When men and 
women reach this condition, their,interest in 
and zeal for the Church is unbounded. 

4. Spiritual life—The Congregational polity 
‘* throws its members’ and its ministers more 


tem upon God and Christsand the Holy Spirit 
for guidance, help and sympathy. This is good 
for the soul. It puts nothing betwen the 
heart and its divine Lord, and thus ambles, 
purifies, and stimulates it. It is the only polity 
which directly throws the responsibility of suc- 
cess or failure upon its Constituent agents.” 
‘*Congregationalism trains,°then trusts, the 
people.” It makes them feel that each one 
must work for Christ, and this begets Christ- 
likeness. 

5. Power in Christian work—This is but a 
result of the advantages already named, Intel- 
ligent spiritual men and women, zealous in 
working together with God, have tremendous 
power ; it cannot be otherwise. Money as it 
is needed will be raised, and with every dollar 
prayers will rise for a blessing on it, and efforts 
will be made to secure that blessing. 

6. Practicability—In this respect it far sur- 
passes every other polity, for each congregation 
is a complete whole in itself. Were the whole 
world to adopt this polity, it would not become 
in the least cumbersome ; but were the world 
to unite under one General Assembly, to which 
all appeals might finally be carried, the whole 
system would break down from sheer inability 
to do the work. In proportion as the Presbyte- 
rian Church grows in a country does the ma- 
chinery become ponderous and hard to work ; 
while’ the Congregational polity is as simple 
and as easily worked, and justice is as promptly 
executed in a million churches as in a thousand 
orahundred. The peculiar conditions of each 
congregation, too, will determine its peculiar 
features, and these can be adopted at once, 
without waiting to receive permission or refusal 
from some higher body, which sits in the dis- 
tance and at long intervals of time. 


7. Union—Both in the United States and 
Europe, wherever Christians gather in town or 
city in numbers not sufficient to form a church 
of any one of the other denominations, they 
unite in forming an independent church, and 
this is Congregationalism. Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Baptists 


and Congregationalists have times without 


number united under a Congregational polity, 
and have lived and labored in harmony and 
love. The union English-speaking churches 
in Florence, Paris, Geneva, Berlin, and in other 
cities of Europe where travelers go in any num- 
bers, are all Congregational, because, though 
this polity be the ‘‘ first choice of but few, it is 
the second choice of all.” The Kumi-ai 


churches should remember this, if they are look- 


ing toward the union of all the Christian 
churches in Japan. In other lands the union 
of members of all denominations has produced, 
and can produce, only Congregational churches. 
So, too, will it be in Japan, under similar 
circumstances. Therefore, let the Kumi-ai 
churches hold fast to their polity, for it is the 
polity of the future. Let them not forget that 
the principles of self-government which they 
hold are making headway in every church; 
more and more with each generation is the 
church government being placed in the hands 
of the people, due to the irresistible advance of 
the principle of progress. 

8. The blessing to the nation—By no means 
the least of the advantages of Congregational- 
ism is the blessing that it brings to the nation. 
It teaches men to rule themselves by letting 
them doit. It thus becomes a great educa- 
tional object-lesson to the whole nation. If 
Japan as a nation is soon to come to a fair 
measure of self-government, correct ideas as to 
the nature and methods of self-government must 
be scattered broadcast over the land. If they 
are not, there will be misgovernment, and this 
will, by its very nature, destroy in a short time 
the liberty of self-government. The surest way 
to spread such correct ideas is to establish in 
all the centers of the nation bodies cf men and 
women who, in important matters, are self- 
governing. 

Such, then, are the more prominent practi- 
cal advantages of the Congregational polity 
due to the principle of liberty in self-govern- 
ment. What, then, we may well ask, are the 
advantages to be derived from the so-called 
union? Are they such that we should be will- 
ing to give upin any degree the principles of 
Congregationalism, and allow that the third 
and highest development of church organiza- 
tion, with its principles and practical advan- 
tages, be lost to Japan? The supposed advan- 
tages of the proposed union are : 

1. The formation of a single large church in 
Japan, comprising in its membership more 
than two-thirds of all the Christians in the 
land. This, it is supposed, would bea great 
help to the cause of Christ, presenting to those 
still out of the Church some adequate idea of 
the power of the rising religion, and removing 
the occasion for the charge that Christians are 
so subdivided among themselves as to have 
little in common. | 

2. The means thus secured for pushing 
Christian work systematically in all parts: of 
the land, without denominational friction. 

3. The outlook into the future of building 
up a genuine national church of Japan, in 
which all the denominations will join, thus 
doing away in Japan with the denominational 
divisions of Christendom. 

REMARKS.—1. As to the supposed advan- 
tages, this is to be remembered, that, though 
the body may be large, it will be composed of 
two elements having opposite tendencies ; and 
if history teaches anything, it is that in time, 
under the system of courts, those elements will 
be sure to clash, and likely to separate, thus 
giving occasion to the very charges which it is 
hoped to be allayed. 

It is also to be considered whether the pro- 
posed union may not only fail to remove the 
charge now made, but actually give additional 
ground for it by the production of three dis- 
tinct church organizations in the place of the 
single one proposed. It is not likely that all the 
churches of either denomination will agree to 
the plan, but rather that some in both will insist 
on retaining the organization that they now are 
satisfied with | 

2. As to the second supposed advantage, it 
is not to be forgotten that organic union does 
not of itsélf produce harmony in action. If the 
desire for union is from genuine spirit of 
Christian unity, that same spirit will deliver 
all our work from denominational friction, for 
the principles of comity can then be {fully car- 
ried out. But if the desire for union comes 
from the spirit of aggrandizement, even under 
the proposed constitution there will be friction. 

3. As to the third supposed advantage, as 
has been already seen (7), history shows that it 
is a mistake; therefore the Kumi-ai churches 
may well think twice before they surrender 
their polity for any such supposed advantage. 

Conclusion—In view, therefore, of the im- 
possibility of a genuine union, from the nature 
of the politics, and of the great fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism, are we ready 
to complete the proposed union ? Are we ready 
to surrender so many practical advantages for 
the sake of the doubtful ones offered? Rather 
let us hold fast to the foundation truths of all 
human progress, and the truth will make and 
keep us free. SIDNEY L. GULICK. 

ORRAMEL H. GULLICK. 


QUESTION NO. 6. 

To the Members of the A. B.C. F. M. Mission 
in Japan, and Pastors and Leaders of the 
Kumi-ai ( Congregational) Churches : 

DEAR BRETHREN: In previous letters we 
have presented many practical questions relat- 
ing to the proposed union. ‘There still remains 
to be considered the history of union move- 
ments, To this we now invite your attention. 
The organic union of the church of. Christ has 
been the dream of every age, but the realization 
of none. This dream has been fostered by the 
persistent misunderstanding of Christ’s prayer, 
that all his own might be one, even as he him- 
selfand the Father were one. That Christ 
did not here refer to the organic unity of the 
Church is what commentators insist on.. The 


immediately.and habitually than any cther sys- 


machinery of the Church was “nothing to him 


unity of spirit and brotherly love, which alone 
could give the Church tre life and.power in 
Spreading the Gospel. It is high #ime, there- 
fore, that Christians should understand this, 
and to give up the day-dream that ofganic 
unity of the Church will of itself give real power 
to the Church in saving men or redound to the 
glory cf God. The shame and weakness of the 
Church is not that there are many oganizations, 
but rather that there are and have been dissen- 
sions and conflicts, so long and so bitter, all of 
which are due to the lack of that very unity of 
spirit for which Christ did pray. 

However, every church has dreamed of and 
longed for organic union, and all have been 
ready and auxious to have the rest join with 
them. This is the condition of — urged 
by the Roman and Episcopal churches, for the 
reason that they are, as they claim, the only 
true churches. This is also the condition of 
union offered by the Presbyterian churches to 
those of other polities. Congregationalists 
alone have been the ones willing to abandon 
their own polity, and to make an attempt at 
union, for the sake of the advantages which it 
seemed to offer. Their experience in these at- 
tempts for over a hundred years has been a 
bitter one, and they are beginning to see that 
success is impossible from the very nature of 
the case ; they are beginning to hear the voice 
of history, which says, not in words, but: in 
deeds, that those who would retain the practi- 
cal advantages of freedom must hold fast to 
the fact of such freedom.’ 

That polities so opposite as the prelatical, 
the Presbyterian, and the Congregationalist, 
which have been truly characterized as’ the 
autocratic, the aristocratic, and the democratic, 
should not be able to form genuine unions is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of their 
polities. But why unions should not take place 
between bodies having the same polity is diffi- 
cult to see. Such, indeed, have been the suc- 


(he seldom‘€ven spoke-of it), compared tO the Saviour Jesus Christ. thus 


alone, will the.advantages of that*union be se 


cured which brings peace and harmony and unity. 


to the Church, salvation to a dying world, and 

honor to the Name which is above every name. 
SIDNEY L. GUEICK. 
ORRAMEL H, GULICK. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D.—XXIV. 


EMIGRATION OF 1843 (2). 


It is not, however, true that he induc- 
ed the whole ofthat. immigration to 
start, for other causes had been at work. 
Some of those immigrants never heard 
of him until they were well on their way. 
Senator Appleton had prepared a Con- 
gressional report, which was read by 
some people with care. Senator Linn, 
of Missouri, had not long previously in- 
troduced a bill into Congress granting 
six hundred and forty acres of land to 
each man and one hundred and sixty to 
each child who should emigrate to Ore- 
gon. With his colleague, Senator Ben- 
ton, he worked earnestly for the North- 
west coast and it had the effect of induc- 
ing more of the people of Missouri to 
come among the first immigrants than 
came from any other State. | 

Consequently Hon. J. M. Shively, 
late proprietor of Astoria, Oregon, began 
in November, 1842, to work earnestly 
for the object, holding meetings in Mis- 
souri and going to Washington to fur- 
ther the cause. Senator Linn’s bill did 


cessful unions in the past, chiefly in the Presby- |.nOt finally pass as it was at first introduc- 


terian denominations, and of which the present 
Union Presbyterian body in Japan (Ichi Kyo- 
kwai) isanexample. But it is a strange fact 
that there are in the United States thirteen 
distinct Presbyterian bodies, which have not 
yet been able to unite; many efforts have been 
made within the last four years to effect such 
unions between the larger bodies, but all the 
efforts havé signally failed, and, according to 
their own leading historian, there is now no 
prospect left that such union will take place in 
this century. Though, among the Presbyterian 
bodies there have been many successful unions, 
there have been more disruptions. So long, 
therefore, as Presbyterian bodies cannot secure 
organic union among themselves, who have 
nothing to surrender as to polity, it is idle for 
them to make charges against Congregational- 
ism, because, forsooth, it will not entirely give 
up its polity and become Presbyterian. Were 
it a question of Presbyterians becoming Con- 
gregationalists, of course the latter would have 
no objection. Were the Ichi Kyokwai churches 
ready, perchance, to modify the constitntion 
by leaving out, among other things, the system 
of courts, and so make the proposed Nippon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai a genuinc Congregational 
body, it would be the first conspicuous instance 
in history of Presbyterians, by union, becoming 
Congregational, and would be a happy omen 
for the future of Japan. Like all churches, 
however, Presbyterians are ready for union, 
when it is the other polity that 1s to surrender. 

But, on the other hand, Congregationalists 
have repeatedly tried to unite with Presbyte- 
rians, but the constant result has been the pro- 
duction of Presbyterianism pure and simple, 
with the consequent loss of the practical advan- 
tages of the Congregational polity. Such, 
notably, was the union effort in America, con- 
tinued for fifty years (1801-1852), with its bit- 
ter experience and results, fron which the de- 
nomination learned its lesson, but is even yet 
suffering. The ‘‘ Plan of Union ” then adopted 
was even less Presbyterian than is that of the 
proposed constitution ; it was that in the newly 
formed communities which were growing up 
under the emigration from New England and 
New York, churches of both denominations 
should not be formed, orat least assisted, by the 
Home Missionary Society in the same town; 
each community choose whether to form a 
Congregational or a Presbyterian church, but, 
in either case, the church should send a repre- 
sentative and a pastor to the Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, for the transaction of 
business of common interest. How much like 
the proposed constitution this is (Ch. V and 
Appendix, Form A, Secs. 3, 4). By this plan 
no power was given tothe Presbytery or any 
other courts over the local church in any matter, 
in this respect quite different from the proposed 
constitution. (See Letter 3.) The purpose of 
this plan was, that. there should not be in any 
town two churches struggling for an existence, 
and each contributing to the weakness of the 
other and the disgrace of Christianity, while 
receiving from the Home Missionary Society 
money which had been given for the spread of 
the Gospel of Peace. 

What, then, were the results of the plan ? 
Though at the beginning the Congregationalists 
were twice as many as the Presbyterians, at the 
end the Presbyterians were twice as many as the 
Congregationalists, and on that account Con- 
gregationalism has been condemned by Presby- 
terians as weak, and unfitted for even national, 
to say nothing of world-wide propagation. The 
gains were in States where the ‘* Plan of 
Union” was carried on. By it hundreds of 
churches were abstracted from Congregation- 
alism, many of them by questionable methods 
and acts of presbyteries and their members. 
Such methods continued for nearly fifty years 
all over the new States and Territories of the 
West. 

Thus was secured the marvelous growth of 
the Presbyterian denomination. When the 
Congregational Churches finally waked up to 
the results of the plan of Union, for the support 
of which they were expending so much money, 
it was abrogated. The wisdom of that act has 
already proved itself. That Congregationalism 
is not weak when working out in its own lines 
is proved by the other fact of history, which is 
so often ignored, that from 1850 to 1885 the 
Congregational churches have grown a little 
more rapidly than has that same body of Pres- 
byterians with whom the ‘‘ Plan of Union” was 
so long carried on, each denomination having 
about doubled in these thirty-five years. 


For a while the *‘ Plan of Union” seemed to 
givé the advantage it promised ; but ere long 
dissensions and disruptions took place in the 
Présbyterian Church, and the Congregational 
freedom was lost. Thus the supposed advan- 
tages of the union failed to be realized. 


That experience of fifty years has proved 
that Congregational churches entering into 
union with other polities, though with. their 
local independence pledged and seemingly se- 
cured, must not expect to permanently retain 
that independence. If the Kumi-ai churches 
fancy that they can complete the. proposed 
union, and under it be able to spread, or even 
to retain, their present liberty of the local 
church, they are mistaken. history of 
such union efforts prophesies their failure in no 
uncertain voice. 

That .the American Board has given uo 
official approval or disapproval of the proposed 
union in Japan is doubtless due to the fact that 
it has not been asked. True to the principles 
of Congregationalism, it gives no commands to 
the Kumi-ai churches, nor does it even proffer 
official advice which is not asked. 

In view, therefore, of all the teachings of 
history, of the philosophy of the facts, and of 
the not’ improbable withdrawal of the hearty 
support of the American Congregational 
churches for the prosecution of work which has 
gone over to Presbyterianism, without even 
consulting them about the wisdom of it, are we 
ready to complete the proposed organic union ? 
Rather let us insist on the genuine union which 
comes only from unity of spirit with our Lord 


ed, but there was considerable probabil- 
ity that it would, and this was one 
means of interesting Hon. P. H. Burnett 
in the subject, who also held meetings 
with the same object in view. Mr. 
Robert Shortess had crossed the plains 
in 1839, and he wrote letters to friends 
in Missouri describing the country, 
which caused the Applegates and some 
others to determine to come, and by the 
use of the press they aroused others. 
But Mr. Shortess, according to Rev. J. 
S. Griffin, who also came in 1839, wrote 
some of his letters from Dr. Whitman’s, 
and doubtless received some.of his infor- 
mation from the doctor. It would not 
be strange if the doctor knew of these 
efforts of Mr. Shortess. Dr. White in 
1842 brought an immigration of 137 
persons, and the efforts aroused others 
who could not come that year, but who 
did come in 1843. Mr. James Athey 
of Oregon city and Hon. J. W. Nesmith 
were among those thus influenced to 
come. 

Evidently the immigration of 1842, 
by far the largest which had then come, 


showed very plainly the growing interest 


about Oregon in the States, and led Dr. 
Whitman to believe that his personal 
presence would accomplish much in 


the right direction. He left his sta- 
tion October 3, 1842, and reached Mis- 
souri early in 1843. As soon as he reach- 
ed that State he scattered word as far and 
as fast as his haste to reach Washing- 
ton would permit, urging the people to 
go, reach the Columbia with their wagons, 
and promising to aid those who should 


go, as he could by his knowledge and 
presence. 


After reaching Washington and, con- 
ferring with those in authority, he evi- 
dently became more than ever impress- 
ed with the belief that immigrant wagons 
to the Columbia that year were the ne- 
cessity for saving Oregon. Accordingly, 
from the testimony of Mr. John Zachary, 
then in Texas, and Mrs. C. B. Carey, 
then in Missouri, both of whom came 
that year, having been induced to do so 
by Dr. Whitman, he published a pam- 
phlet in which he described Oregon, its Oil, 
climate and désirableness for the Ameri- 
can colonists, and assured those who 
wished to go that wagons could be taken 
to the Columbia, notwithstanding the 
representations by the Hudson Bay 
Company that they could be taken no 
further than Fort Hall. According to 
the testimony of Mr. William Waldo, 
then in Missouri, Dr. Whitman publish- 
ed similar statements in some of the 
newspapers, which induced his father to 
come. And from letters written by Mr. 
J. G. Prentiss, a brother-in-law of the 
doctor, and Hon. John Hobson, an im- 
migrant of that year, who, with | his 
father’s family, had recently come from 
England, and who met Dr. Whitman in 
St. Louis, -he worked personally,. in 
private conversation, with all over whom 
he thought he could have any influence, 
to induce them to come. Says J. G. 
Prentiss, in a letter to the writer : 

“If I could see you and talk to you 
of what the doctor said to me on the 
subject of his trip, and how anxious he 
was to continue his journey, and get all 
to go with him whom he came in contact 
with in this town, and eight miles’ west 
from here, at West Almond, where I 
then lived, and. on his .way to .Cuba, 
where my mother and father lived at 
that time, it would explain much that he 
wrote me about it. In his urgent solici- 
tations he was so anxions to have. Mr. 
Jackson, a brother-in-law and myself to 
go, He would have it that my aged 
parents, Judge Prentiss and wife, mignt 
endure the journey, and his solicitations 
outside of the family were just as urgent, 
portraying the beauties of that country 
to all that would listen to his story.” 

These earnest efforts of his produced 
marked results, and induced many. to 
come to Oregon who would, not other- 
wise have done.so. , The writer has for 
five years obtained testimony in regard 
to the reason why the emigrants ofthat 
year came, to the country. Many are 
dead and the residence of. othersis un- 
known ; but seven out of twenty-two, al- 
most One-third, state that they, were in- 
fluenced by the Doctor to come. that 
year. M.. EELLs, 


Experience is a thing that all men | 


praise.—The Young Duke. 


rary educational. 
‘The Musgrove Ranch,” by T. M. 
Browne, is a véry_imteresting story of 
life in Southern California—descriptions 
particularly vivid of the mountains and 
deep-mouthed canyons, abounding in the 
vicinity of our story. And once, again, 
we see the influence a Christian girl has 
over a family of three or four, the latter 
having been church-going people in years 
gone by, but, like many others, when 
fortune smiles, think they can do with- 
out help from above, gradually .be- 
come estranged from God, but are brought 
back again in some such sweet way as 
the family on the “Musgrove Ranch.” 


Among the lovely gift-books, whose 
price seems to be within the reach of all, 
are some published by Dutton & Co. 
“By Still Waters” is a dainty little book- 
let, containing a choice bit’ of Scripture 
for each day, on illustrated pages. 
“Winter Snow” is a choice collection of 
poems. and _ illustrations. ‘Children’s 
Prayers” are short, simple prayers in 
rhyme for morning and evening, and 
many a mother will enjoy the sweet child 
faces which look out upon you from the 
pages of this little volume. These 
booklets are from 15 cts, to 50 cts. each, 
and are for sale by Brier & Dobbins, 
42 Geary street. 


A new and beautiful Pictorial Wall 
Roll, of which the American Tract Soci- 
ety has published so many, has also been 
laid on our table. This has a large pict- 
ure on each of its thirty leaves, which 
will delight the children if it hangs in 
their nursery. A short moral lesson, of 
which the picture is an illustration, ac- 
companies each. For primary class 
teaching, this would be an invaluable 
aid. Sold by Mr. O’Connell, American 
Tract Society, 735 Market street. 


Do you wish to find some choice little 
gifts for your musical friend, something 
that will be in harmony with his line of 
thought? Then you will find a lovely 
thin book, not exactly a booklet, called 
“The Garment of Praise,” just the thing 
for this purpose. The illustrations are 
very delicate and abound in those faint, 
Suggestive touches of beauty that so 
characterize the books of this present 
Christmas time. It is published by the 
American Tract Society, that has its head- 
quarters at 735 Market street. And 
then, do you wish to find a similiar book 
for your sailor friend? Here is one with 
a vignette picture of the sea over which 
the sea-birds skim. On opening the 
book, here is a bit of California sea-moss, 
with more sea-moss and bits of poetry 
sandwiched in between, among which we 
see ‘The Chambered Nautilus” by O. 
W. Holmes, and Whittier’s— 


**‘And so, beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar.” 


This is published by thé American Tract 
Society, and is for sale at 721 Market 
street. 


In this age of helps for the study of 
the Sunday-School lesson we often wish 
to take them all in. Finding this im- 
possible we have to choose from com- 
mentaries and notes of all kinds 
by which we are surrounded or 
which invite our inspection at the 
bookstores. And none seem_ so 
complete and to} so supplement our 
study of the lesson as the “ Monday 
Club Sermons” which has come to us 
from the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. To those who 
have never enjoyed these readings fifty-two 
Sundays in the year, they will be a treat 
indeed, and to those who always make it 
@ point to secure them from year to year, 
it is unnecessary to say anything of their 
value. What more valuable gift to our 
Home Missionaries who are laboring in 
their far distant fields, far from longed for 
libraries, than this not too large volume? 
The names of the authors of these eight 
page articles are a sufficient guarantee 
of their value—Revs. E. A. Atnoon, 
D.D., Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., Wm. R. 
Campbell F. E. Clark, Dewitt T. Clark, 
Albert H. Currier, D.D. These are the 
first six on the list. The remaining four- 


preceding volumes on their shelves will 
wish to add this one of 1889. For sale 
by Mr. Geo. O'Connell, A. T. 
Society, 735 Market St. }.. ee 


disclosed, has subscribed $300,000 for 
the establishment of a Christian univer- 
sity at Nanking, China. 


the beginning of mission work among 


.g00 to the English Church Missionary 
Boston spends all her income of $50,000 
a@year in charity, except what is barely 


sufficient to enable her to live plainly. — 
Exchange. 


JOHN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


| 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families ’ 
fices supplied at the lowest 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mazon.) 


‘Telephone No. 


teen are names equally familiar to the | 
religious world, and those who have the |‘ 


| 


A wealthy man, whose identity is not | 
Mr. Arthington | 
of Leeds, Eng., has offered $75,000 for | 


the Indian tribes in the valley of the| 
Amazon. A single donor has sent $27,- | 


Society. Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson of | 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


= 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

i been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 

my has been refarnished throughout. The 

home influences of the school are of the best, 

and its location aad surroundings are unsur- 

assed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


.. Profoasers 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


— School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor: 
Mrs D B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
fi nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, G. Stratton, BD. D. 


or Mrs. C. T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


SCHOOL 


OOATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 


ful. LIastructors experienced and compe- 


tent. Inflaences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourriculum of! 
‘studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States, For particulars 
address the Principal, 
REV. SEWARD M™. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


THE REMINGTON 


Type - Writer. 


Standard 


HANIOAL PEN OF THE AGE. 
4 MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional. literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 

ved of its services. 

ides enabling ene to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigee, it gives relief from al! physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of com 
sition by recording thought the more = y- 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 


fect press copies of its work can be made. 


The Remington embodies the fundamental 
upon which ‘alone a successful writ: 
&§ machine can be built, and, enjoying the ¢x- 
ence ed by being first on the market, 

t to-day includes all the latest improvamen 
known to! Writing Machines, all other ms 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
by its popularity. 
Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 


Oall and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
Removed te 


|8 & 6 FRONT ST., NEAR MARKE? 8. F. 
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All through the bud 
All through the sun 
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With a smile of che 
The Christmas bl 


Sweet as the dream | 
White as the drift 
When our hearts are 
The beautiful Chr 
Not all the south wi 
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Guardi their life 2 
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And heavy clouds 
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Sweetest of all cons 
Fairest of flowers 
When hopes and flo 
The beautiful Chri 
Bright in the cottage 
Sweet in the darken: 
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Cheering the dusky ; 
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And clouds of care 
What blessed cheer f 
The Christmas blo 
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SOMEBODY’S CHE 
BY ALICE 


“Can’t help it, 
he said as he rumn 

“Any of my sale: 
mam was m:; 
Braider Mfg. Co.” 
white muslin. 

“No; these sales 
any of us come int 
the manager, as he 
bundle of leases u 
are five hard cases, 
money on these lea: 
taken in before nig 
there just before he 
woman that we sh 
machine if she did 
some more paymen 
said she cried and : 
sick and she did n 
and I don’t know wi 
Harvey there, for he 
thing when he goes f 

Mr. Harvey was i 
delightful occupation 
up” a sewing macl 
work, and taking the 
carefully. 

“You don’t expect 
machine if the woma 
sewing and has a sic 
gain,” he said as he] 
machine. 

“‘We expect peop! 
sewing machines, or | 
It is no part of our b 
get their living,” and 
look flinty hearted. 

The trouble began 
and fried oysters whic 
supper the night befor 
never come singly — 
brought a letter from 
his dyspeptic eyes, loo 
of fault finding. He 
space of one short I 
would reform the sew 
ness as carried on i 
“Hemmer & Braide 

Company.” We have 
of that reform. Mr. ¢ 
like a-man who would 

malice aforethought. 

though a little Satan | 
his heart through a di: 
and would have a very 
sat down before his des 
ing with nervous haste 
A dozen machines | 
that cozy little office, th 
bottles of oil and mach 
ples of all kinds of sew 
to the best advantage al 
the several easy chairs’ 
places in which to wait 
and hear the latest sewi 
A “lemon colored af 
Clay .called the officer 
his cage and his song ¢ 
ing sound of the machi 
nie Stephens sat by one 
head bent over a fié 


not care to buy needles 
so Jennie found plenty 
Christmas presents an 
almost done. The ma 
agents liked Jennie. 
“‘meant business and | 
about her.” They ha¢ 
well acquainted as the 
on stormy days, or whi 
proper time for agents 
Jennie was a thorough 
ness Christian, and 
ed her religion though 
unmercifully. She had 
ing of Christ’s love and 
in as matter of fact a te 
of machine needles 
She held that Christian 
ing, machine business @ 
and her. bright, dignifiee 
influence over the agen 

Robert Bruce stuffed 


and: then adjusted the 
fine specimen of 
brushed every speck ¢ 
table’s shining surface, 
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Harvey put the cover 
carefully placing folds ¢ 
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table should not be mai 
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Heme Circle. 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Born of the clouds and darkness, 

Of the frosts and early snow; 
When the summer blooms have faded 

The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
All through the budding spring time, 
All through the summer’s heat, 
All through the autumn’s glory, 
They hide their blossoms sweet, 

But when the earth is lonely, 

And the bitter north winds blow, 
With a smile of cheer for the dear old year, 

The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweet as the dream of summer, 
White as the drifting snow, 
When our hearts are filled with grieving, 
The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
Not all the south wind’s wooing 
Opens their secret heart; 
Slender they grow and stately, 
Guarding their life apart. 
But when the earth is dreary, 
And heavy clouds hang low, 
With their tender cheer for the way-worn 
year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweetest of all consolers! 
Fairest of flowers that grow! 
When hopes and flowers have faded 
The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
Bright in the cottage window, 
Sweet in the darkened room, 
Fair in the shortened sunlight, 
Cheering the dusky gloom. 
Oh, when our hearts are lonely, 
And clouds of care hang low, 
What blessed cheer for our dying year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 
—Public Leger. 


SOMEBODY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


BY ALICE A BARBER. 


“Can’t help it, business is business,” 
he said as he rummaged in the safe. 

‘‘Any of my sales prove n. g.” asked a 
man who was marking “Hemmer & 
Braider Mfg. Co.” with blue braid on 
white muslin. 

“No; these sales were all made before 
any of us come into this office,” replied 
the manager, as he came forward with a 
bundle of leases in his hand. ‘Here 
are five hard cases, and now, boys, I say 
money on these leases or five machines 
taken in before night. I sent Russell 
there just before he left. He told the 
woman that we should take away the 
machine if she did not begin to make 
some more payment pretty soon. He 
said she cried and said her father was 
sick and she did not have much work 
and I don’t know what all. I will send 
Harvey there, for he always fetches some- 
thing when he goes for it.” 

Mr. Harvey was in the middle of that 
delightful occupation known as “running 
up” a sewing machine. He stopped 
work, and taking the lease looked it over 
carefully. 

“You don’t expect me to bring in that 
machine if the woman gets her living by 
sewing and has a sick father 1n the bar- 
gain,” he said as he laid the lease on his 


machine. 


“We expect people to pay for these 
sewing machines, or else let them alone. 
It is no part of our business how people 
get their living,” and Mr. Clay tried to 
look flinty hearted. 

The trouble began with the mince pie 
and fried oysters which Mr. Clay ate for 
supper the night before, and as troubles 
never come singly the morning mail 
brought a letter from the firm, which to 
his dyspeptic eyes, looked like one piece 
of fault finding. He resolved that in the 
space of one short December day he 
would reform the sewing machine busi- 


ness as carried on in Omaha by the 


“Hemmer & Braider Manufacturing 
Company.” We have seen the beginning 
of that-reform. Mr. Clay did not look 
like a man who would be unkind with 
malice aforethought. He appeared as 
though a little Satan had crawled into 
his heart through a disordered stomach, 
and would have a very briefreign. He 
sat down before his desk and began writ- 
ing with nervous haste. ot 
A dozen machines were standing in 
that cozy little office, there was a case of 
bottles of oil and machine fixtures, sam- 
ples of all kinds of sewing were arranged 
to the best advantage about the room and 
the several easy chairs were comfortable 
places in which to wait for the street-car 
and hear the latest sewing machine news. 
A “lemon colored affliction,” as Mr. 
Clay called the officer pet, hopped in 
his cage and his song drowned the click- 
ing sound of the machine needle. Jen- 
nie Stephens sat by one window with her 
head bent over a fleecy shawl which 
grew under her fingers. The world did 
not care to buy needles and oil that day, 
so Jennie found plenty time to work on 
Christmas presents and the shawl was 
almost done. The manager and all the 
agents liked Jennie. They said she 
“meant business and had no nonsense 
about her.” They hac all grown very 
well acquainted as they sat in the office 
on stormy days, or while waiting for the 
proper time for agents to make calls. 
Jennie was a thorough, every day busi- 
ness Christian, and these men respect- 


‘ed her religion though they teased her 


unmercifully. She had a habit of speak- 
ing of Christ’s love and of work for Him 
in as matter of fact a tone. as she spoke 
of machine needles and patent hemmers. 
She held that Christianity and the sew- 
ing machine business agreed beautifully, 
and her bright, dignified way had a strong 
influence over the agents. | 

Robert Bruce stuffed his “Hemmer & 
Braider Mfg. Co.” into his coat pocket, 
and then adjusted the gatherer and be- 
gan a fine specimen of gathering. He 
brushed every speck of dust from the 
table’s shining surface, then put on his 
overcoat and prepared to go out. Mr. 
Harvey put the cover on his machine, 
carefully placing folds of cloth under the 
edge of the cover so that the polished 
table should not. be marred. 


“It is a good day for this kind of 


business” he remarked as he looked on 
the raging blizzard outside. 

“Yes,” said Jennie as she looked up, 
‘and don’t forget to wish people a merry 
Christmas especially if they are very 
poor and you bring in their machines.” 
_ “They might sing part of the everlast- 
ing Christmas anthem which you have 
been practicing for the six weeks,” said 
the manager. | 
_ That would not do,” she replied; “it 
is not too much to expect human nature 
to entertain good will for you when you 
take away their machines.” “Business 
is business,” said the manager as he put 
on his overcoat. 

“Corporations have no souls” retorted 
Jennie. 

“Sewing machine companies are chari- 
table institutions,” laughed Mr. Harvey, 
as the door closed behind the three men. 


Jennie Stephens sighed as she was 
left alone. She was not given to much 
sighing, but some way she could not 
help it just then. There was so much 
that she wanted to do. She knew of so 
many places where the Christmas song 
needed the preface to every-day comforts, ’ 
Again she tried to plan how to make her 
money go farther and carry more joy 
with it. The whirling snow beat the 
window fiercely and she softly sang: 

‘* Jesus lived that he might bear 
Every load of human care; 
Jesus wept that he might know 
Every pang of human woe.” 

William Harvey walked briskly along 
the snowy streets with his broad shoul- 
ders braced to meet the the strong wind 
and its load of icy particles, for there 
was a very enterprising blizzard abroad 
in the land that day. He was not a book 
hero; instead, he was only a plain, com- 
mon sort of a man, who thought if things 
had only been very different, he, too, 
would have been very different. But 
things were not different and he sold 
sewing machines on commission. Not 
being a book hero, he fought life’s 
battles just as other men fight them. 
Sometimes he grew discouraged, for 
no one particular human being would 
be interested in his account of the fight. 
There was no one to care; sometimes he 
very much wished that some one did 
care and care greatly about him. He 
was a little out of sorts with his errand . 
that day; he had no fancy for “dunning 
hard&cases,” and it was extra disagreeable 
work for the day before Christmas. He 
entered a building which gave shelter, 
but little chance fora home. He mut- 
tered, “Jennie is right; corporations 
have no souls.” Then he knocked at the 
nearest door. He heard a low hum ofa 
sewing machine and a snatch of Jennie’s 
Christmas song sung itself in his heart. 


_ ** Christ the Lord this day has come, 
Come to guide the lost one home; 
Come to dry the mourner's tear, 
Come the weak one’s soul to cheer.” 

Then he grew impatient and knocked 
again. The door was opened by a girl 
who looked as though the cares of fifty 
years had come to her in twenty. She 
said “good morning” very civilly, but 
made no move to stand aside and allow 
him to enter the room. 

‘(Good morning, madam,” said Mr. 
Harvey, as he lifted his hat, for he seldom 
forget that he was a gentleman. May I 
come in? I wish so speak with you.” 


He entered the room, and one glance 
satisfied him as to the prospect of a pay- 
ment on that machine. There was a 
stove with a very little fire in it, a dry 
goods box which served as a table, the 
sewing machine and one wooden chair 
besides the wretched bed on which lay a 
sick man. The girl drew forward the 
chair, and not seeming to notice that it 
was the only one the room contained, 
Mr. Harvey placed it before the machine, 
and sitting down put one foot on the 
treadle and continued the seam, 


“You are doing good work here. Do 
you have plenty of it?” he asked, at the 
same time handing her his business card. 

“She has just enough to keep soul 
and body together. Do you call that 
enough ? asked the sick man, 

“Can’t say that I do. How much do 
you get a dozen for making these gar- 
ments ? 

She named the price, and something 
which sounded almost like a curse came 
from Mr. Harvey’s teeth. 

“Do you have any trouble with the 
machine ?” 

Her face had been pallid before ; it 
grew wan as she pressed her hand to her 
side, but she made no answer. The 
sick man raised himself on his elbow, 
and the girl sprang forward, crying : 

“© father, don’t stir ; it will make you 
worse.” 

“T must talk, Emma”; and, turning to 
Mr. Harvey, he cried, “The last agent 
said he should take the machine away if 
we had no money for him the next time 
he called. But, man, if you have a soul 
in your body, for God’s sake, don’t 
touch that machine. O God! it’s hard 
to be a burden on my child!” 

“Don’t talk so, father ; what. could I 
do without you?” She had gently 
forced him back on his pillow and bent 
over him in an agony of helpless anxiety. 

“That is all that keeps me alive, dar- 
ling. Oh, this is a hard world ; every- 
thing is wrong end to.” 

Mr. Harvey placed the chair by the 
bed and seated the girl in it; then he 
walked to the window and shivered. 
Meanwhile, he did some hard thinking. 
Things here were bad enough. These 
were very decent people, but the world 
had been “tod many for them as it had 
been for thousands of their fellows be- 
fore them. He would make a little pay- 
ment on that lease out of his own pocket 
and let the machine alone. Maybe 
some other agent would have to collect 


there next time. His hand went deep 
into his pocket, when, turning, he met 


| the father’s eyes. His motion had been 


understood ; there was more than the 
flush of fever on the sick man’s cheeks. 
It dawned upon Mr. Harvey that a nice- 
looking young man needs a great deal 
of discretion where distressed maidens 
are concerned. His next remark was 
accordingly very business-like. 


‘I will report to the manager and see 
what can be done. In the meantime, 
do not worry. Perhaps you can get 
work at better pay before long. Can I 
do anything for you, madam ? ” 

“No, I thank you ; we only want de- 
cent work at decent prices. Good 
morning.” 

The agent turned toward the door, but 
he caught the words, 

“Don’t give up, father ; God has not 
forgotten ; he will surely find some way 
to help us.” | 

Mr, Harvey wanted to swear, but he 
had a sort of dim idea that profanity 
would be displeasing to that pale little 
mistress, and some way he suddenly 
wanted her to respect him. As he walk- 
ed along the street, his thoughts were 
something like this : 

“That girl’s employer is a wicked sin- 
ner. He ought to be hung to the near- 
est cottonwood, and his property given 
to the poor. I be hanged if I will take 
in that machine, and Clay can say just 
what he likes. I would have given her 
some money, but the old father seemed 
to think me a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Don’t know as I blame him, the wolves 
are pretty thick. They are not the sort 
of people who take kindly to charity. All 
she wants is work, is it? Wonder what 
she had for breakfast? She don’t look 
as though she had eaten anything since 
last week. She would be pretty if she 
had half a chance. She is pretty now. 
Wish I could do something for her. 
There goes the U. P. whistle. I staid 
there longer than I thought. I wonder 
what that little girl will have for dinner ? 
She said the Lord had not forgotten, but 
it looks that way to me. I wish I could 
have talked a little piousto her ; maybe 
she would have liked it. No, I can’t be 
pious, but I can send her something for 
dinner. Be hanged if I don’t do it, and 
the old gentleman can say what he likes.” 


The agent took himself to the nearest 
grocery. Once there, he consulted his 
own taste, and ordered sweet potatoes, 
celery, rice, butter and oranges. Next, 
he went to the bakery and ordered mince 
pies and hot rolls; then to the meat mar- 
ket, and lamb chops were added to the 
list of things to be sent to that luckless 
seamstress. Ordering provisions was 
new business to Mr. Harvey. He won- 
dered what things were seasoned with 
anyway, and decided to ask his landlady. 

He kept on thinking of that pale sew- 
ing girl. 

‘Poor little thing! she is tired and 
hungry! Seems to me that is a God- 
forsaken state of things. But she said 
He had not forgotten ; she is as sure of 
those things as Jennie is. She would 
like Jennie’s song— 

** For through humble birth He came, 

Friend to all of human frame.”’ 
She needs a friend—the preacher would 
say that I do, too. Maybe I do. She 
makes me think that there is something 
in religion which sticks by one when 
sewing at such prices,” : 

That afternoon the sewing machine 
people talked over the “hard cases.” 


“TJ be hanged if I will bring in that 
machine,” said Mr. Harvey, emphati- 
cally. I will tell you what it is, Mr, 
Clay, if that machine is brought in, and 
that girl is found in the river or some 
place worse before spring, the Hemmer 
& Braider M’f’g Co. will have to answer 
for it ; and, as Jennie says,. ‘corporations 
have no souls,’ the whole business will be 
charged up to you and me, just as sure 
as your name is Henry Clay.” 


“She seemed like a nice girl, did 
she ?” said Mr. Clay, meditatively. 


“Nice girl? She wouldn’t be so 
wretchedly poor if she wasn’t nice,” re- 
torted Mr. Harvey, his face flushing with 
excitement. 

“Tt seems to me here is a good chance 
to do something,” said Mr, Clay. 

‘‘That’s business ; let’s all chip in and 
send her a Christmas present,” cried 
Robert Bruce. 

“T’ll give a dollar,” said Mr. Clay. 
“So will I,” and Mr. Bruce’s hand went 
into his pocket. ‘And I will, too, add 
ed Jennie, as she opened her little purse 
and laid a silver dollar on Mr. Harvey’s 
machine. 

He placed another beside it, and so 
four dollars were collected. 

“Jennie better buy some things, or 
take the money to her. She said she 
only wanted decent work at decent pay. 
Can’t we get her some sewing which 
brings Christian prices ? 

“Let’s see what we can do,” replied 
Jennie, thoughtfully. 

Just then a lady entered the office. 
She wanted yards and yards of white ruf.- 
fling hemmed and gathered. Jennie 
promptly bargained for the work, and 
people are always willing to pay those 
who represent corporations. 

“Here is the first work for our girl,” 
cried Jennie, as the lady left the office. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Clay, “and the pro- 
prietor of the new hotel was here last 
night. He wants dozens and dozens of 
sheets and pillow-cases made. What is 
the matter of sending her that? job An- 
other thing, my wife is going to give me 
a new dressing-gown for Christmas ; 
don’t tell of it, for it is a secret she is 
keeping from me. I will send the old 
gown to that sick party just as soon as I 
get my new one.” 

“Seems to me we better buy some 
such things as girls wear with part of 
that money,” suggested Mr. Harvey. 

“That’s a scheme,” said Mr. Clay, as. 


he put on his overcoat. “I will go and 
see the hotel man; then Harvey can take 
Jennie around there to see what there is 
to see. Sort of comfort the poor child 
up a little. Besides, there is a bed- 
quilt in the backroom ; it has been there 
ever since Robert roomed in the office. 
Take that to them and tell ’em the com- 
pany can wait awhile.” 

Away went the manager, his zeal for 
doing good only equalled by his desire 
to rush the sewing machine business; so 
there was a glad Christmas in one of 
Omaha’s humblest homes.—Christian 
Hour. 


HOW TOSPEND A CHRISTMAS ALONE, 


BY LIZZIE S, MATTHEWS, 


As the holiday season approaches, the 
last thing that most people would think 
of is passing Christmas day alone. Yet 
there are multitudes of men and women, 
with bright intellects and warm hearts, 
who must do so; and because their 
hearts are naturally warm, and yearn for 
the affection which seems to surround 
every one but themselves, Christmas will 
probably be a dreary, dreary day to them. 
It is to such that this little article is ad- 
dressed by one who has learned to 
spend Christmas alone, and yet find it 
the happiest day in the year. 

For days before Christmas she says to 
herself: “If Ihave neither home nor 
family, if I am far from dearest friends, 
if health is bad and purse is lean, and 
work is hard, the one blessing that has 
come into the world for me is Christ; 
therefore his birthday is my peculiar 
holiday—mine, though no one else in 
the world felt more joyous for it.” 

Then, on Christmas morning, while 
the moon and stars are still shining, she 
rises from bed, and, looking out, thinks 
of the great joy that came to the shep- 
herds on the field of Bethlehem, and 
tries to imagine their sensations when “a 
alight shone round about them,” and 
the angels sang blessings upon the earth. 
When she is dressed, she takes the bless- 
ed Book and reads the account, with a 
lively realization of the scene, and then 
offers sincere worship with the “wise 
men,” 

If there is stilltime before the house- 
hold with which she may sojourn is astir, 
she reads Milton’s ‘Ode on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity,” if not, at the earliest 
hour which she can secure alone. One 
of Dicken’s “Christmas Stories” claims 
part of the day, Tennyson’s “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,” and other holiday literature. 
If Washington Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
is dipped into, the heart glows with 
thankfulness that, with us, the day is so 
much more Christian than the English 
Christmas which he describes. 

In short, she does not dwell upon “the 
merry parties I remember long ago,” but 
has a ‘Little Dorrit” party, which is far 
better than none.—S. S. Times. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS FOR SOR- 
ROWING HEARTS. 


In many homes, the merrymaking and 
festivity of the holiday season touches 
with a jar heartstrings still vibrating with 
the keen pain of recent and heavy be- 
reavement. There are those whose 
eyes are moist with tears, whose hearts 
are swelling with sad, sweet memories, 
as they contemplate the vacant seat at 
the fireside, and listen vainly for the 
cherry, loving greeting of a dear voice 
which never before failed to add to 
Christmas cheer. 

My message to such is the one which 
stills my own grieving, and shames rebel- 
lious thoughts—the blessed assurance 
that those dear ones who no longer walk 
with us the paths of earth, will, this 
precious Christmas-tide, be partakers of 
joys illimitable ; will have part in the 
grand Alleluia chorus with which the 
angels celebrate the Nativity. Their 
voices will swell with a fulness of har- 
mony and rapture never dreamed of on 
earth. ‘The care, the grief, the pain, 
which forever put minor strains and un- 
willing discords into the highest 
anthems of praise which the children of 
earth can afford, mar not the glorious 
voices of those “who walk in white” 
singing the ‘‘new song” of “blessing and 
honor and glory and power, unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lord forever and ever.” 

- Shall we not allow this symphony of 
heaven to find a true rhythmic response 
in our hearts, sorely wounded though 
they be? Shall we not at least be happy 
in knowing that they are happy? And, 
further, shall not the consciousness that 
at some future day, we, too, with them 
shall be “forever with the Lord” soothe 
our hearts like balm from Gilead ? 

He who has exalted our dear ones to 
be with Him and has thus made them 
‘most blessed forever,” has not left us 
comfortless, if we but open our hearts 
to the true source of comfort, while with 
our hands wetake up the “next thing” of 
love and duty.— Vick’s Magazine. 


N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 


made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 


and blood, with loss uf hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

4a7 Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. | 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Wates 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


§, FOSTER & CO,, 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON. 


ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 
CLEANSES THI BALM 
NASAL PASSAGES Rose iN 
IN FLA M MATION HAYFEVER 9) 2 §, 
HEALS THE SORE: 

SA 


RESTORES TH) 
SENSES OF TAS1] 


TO 
TRY the CURE aw 
A particle is applie: 
into each nostril, an A =F EVER 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


SHEARER'S 


Overland Excursions 


To Omaha, Chicago, New York, Boston, etc., 
via Central and Union Pacific Railways, leave 
San Francisco 8 Pp. m. every Thursday. Com- 
PLETELY Equiprpep Oars FREE. 
Select parties. No smoking. Tickets to the 
Missouri river, $35, and rates proportionately 
low to points beyond. Privilege of stopping 
A DAY AT SALT LAKE CITY, with use of 
sleeping car, or going DIREOT TO OMAHA 
AND CHICAGO. Express trains. Greatest 
Comfort. Half a day saved between San 
Francisco and Ohicago. For berths or further 
particulars, call on or address 
F. E; SHEARER. Manager, 

No. 2 New Montgomery Street, cor. Palace 

Hotel, San Francisco. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, : - San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 r.m. Usually at home 
atQa.m.and7P.m. 
apr18-tf 


DR. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIO) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. m. to3 Pp. m. 


W. EF. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T 


| 


THE BEST 
Is the Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the | 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


The SOCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED PENCE WIRE. 


If you want a cheap. durable, strong, eff. ot- 
ive fence, buy Glideen’s S:eel Barbed Wire. 
Unequaled by any other. 


The Perkins’ Patent Self regulating Wind- 
mill has been recognized for the past twelve 
years as the most powerful and durable wind- 
mill made. 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 


_Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
rior. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Drere’s Gang-fulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Keystone Disc har- 
rows, Wood- and tIron-frame  harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning 
mills, etc. 

Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS’ HARDWARE CoO., 
301-309 Market Street. 
SAN FRANOISOO, CAL, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
_ QOilhas been removed. It has thre 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\° and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, ang 


oe admirably adapted for invalids eg 
7 well as for persong in health. 
Sold by G®ocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. | 
OS” Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


H. Le BARON. SMITH 


THE AMERIOAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
306 Bash Street, Parlor 


Received a silver medal for the best smt of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


To a 


A $2.50. 
PAPER FOR 
ONLY $1.75 


The vol 


name and P. QO. 


ume for 1889 will be superior to eri peereres year. 
Household Articles, Tales of Adventure, Illustrat 


GAPANIO 


New Subscriber who wiil send us this Slip, with 
. $1.75 in Money Order, 
Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Companion, we will send the paper 


FREE TO. JAN. 1, 1889, 


and for a full year from that date. This offer includes the 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, the PREMIUM LIST and 


FOUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, 


Sent to Each Subscriber at Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. oe 
It will contain ‘Six Serial ‘Stories, 150 Short Stories, profuse 


address and 


Sketches of Travel, 1,000 Anecdotes, Historical and Scientific Articles, 
i Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement free. Please mention this publication. Address | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple. Piace, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


® TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Bhe Pacific, 


_ $2.59 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ko.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Oal. 


Take Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. THE Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
bat solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1888. 


To some of those who were wrought 
up to a high pitch of excitement during 
the election campaign almost everything 
now seems tame and uninteresting. Even 
the approach of the holidays, and the 
meeting of Congress, and the naming of 
Cabinet officers, seem but indifferent af- 


fairs in the comparison. But isn’t it 


time to lift the thoughts a little higher, 
and to fix them on more enduring things? 
Our time is flitting, and our year is go- 
ing, and we have not yet done all that 
we promised ourselves to do at its open- 
ing. Another great epoch in our exist- 
ence silently comes. And changes im- 
pend far more to us than changes of 
Administrations and leases of temporal 
power. Why not pour our energies, ex- 
citements and enthusiasms over into 
these matters awhile, and bring out, as a 
resultant, a life and character wonder- 
fully transformed and beautified. 


It is now confidently affirmed that the 
recount of votes, going forward in this 
city, regarding the election of certain 
officers, shows a deliberate intention to 


defraud by miscounting, inasmuch as the 


detected variations are so many and so 
systematic that honest mistakes cannot 
account forthem. To this statement we 
must assent. And if the entire recount 
for these particular officers shall show 
continued discrepancies as great, we 
shall urge that all the returns from this 
city, for all the officers voted for, shall be 
recounted, and all the iniquity be un- 
earthed which that process can reveal, 
The persons and parties concerned in a 
transaction so wicked and abominable 
ought to be exposed and punished, just 
as far as is possible. The crime against 
the ballot is akin to treason, and ought 
forever to disfranchise the guilty, if it did 


not imprison them tili they were seventy 
years old. 


— 


Last week we were entertained with 
reports concerning the capture of Emin 
Bey and Stanley by Mahdi, in whose 
hands they were retained as prisoners, 
for whose release a great ransom might 
have to be paid. Then it was said that 
the white man might not be Stanley. 
Finally, it was said that there were 
doubts about thé truth of all the reports, 
though there was such a stir in all the 
region that it must be true that some- 
thing had happened. Now, it is not wise 
to accept as true amything about Stanley 
that is not confirmed by at least two in- 
dependent lines of testimony. The 
Soudanese are so anxious to get rid of 
the Europeans around Suakim, or to gain 
some advantage over them, or to exact 
great sums of money from them, that 
they will resort to any artifice by which 
to mislead or discomfit them. Know- 
ing the European anxiety concerning 
the fate of Emin Bey and Stanley, they 
may be resorting to these “reports” as 
devices for decoying the European troops 
into some truce, or consession, that shall 
be fatal to their longer maintenance of 
their hold upon the frontiers of Upper 
Egypt. It is better to regard Stanley as 
still safe than to rely upon unsupported 
ramors from the lips of Osman Digna, 
or any other chieftain who has the repu- 
tation of being a liar, and the father of it. 


It is almost unaccountable to under- 
stand how the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, with his pronounced convic- 
tions, should have let the plan of union 
go on so far in Japan without, at least, 
some calm and decided comment on it, 


and that now, at the last moment, he 


should awake to express himself in such 
a manner that the reader of his leader 
_ feels that he must all the while have ex- 
ercised a wonderful amount of self- 
repression. How could a man write 
“Dexter on Congregationalism,” and 
that magnificent volume ‘* Congregation- 
alism as Seen in Its Literature,” and re- 
main so'reticent? The two New York 


papets so largely taken among us, of 


course, make no account of the difficulty 


in the way of a combination of the two 


polities so different in principle, for these 
papers do not profess to stand for any 
denomination, and one of them boldly 
declares that it is in favor of that utterly 
impracticable thing, organic union of all 
denominations! Forty years ago, in 
those days to which Mr. Bowen looks 
back just now with so just a pride, there 
was one paper in New York city which 
did not hesitate to champion the Con- 
gregational polity, and said clearly that 
it meeded to be. There is no such 
journal now there. The Independent, 
perhaps, gives overdue credit to Califor- 
nia in calling attention of the Board of 
Japan to the seriousness of the problem 
which the Japanese were trying to solve. 
Possibly, however, it regards us as pro- 
vincial in having done so. At least, as 
the case now stands, there will be time 
for reflection. 


Were you impressed last Sunday with 
any thought which was expressed in your 
pastor’s sermon? Would it uot be well 
to speak about it in the Society of 
Christian Endeavor the next evening, or 
at the social meeting? Good thoughts 
need repeating, and the heaven can re- 
peat them even better than the pastor 
himself. Besides, it encourages a minis- 
ter to find that once in a while, at least, 
he says something that his people think 
worth talking over, and taking home to 
each other’s hearts. It is really pleasant 
for a preacher to hear his voice coming 
back to him in an echo from attentive 
hearts. Keep the hearts answering to 
hearts again. 


— 


“It has come to stay” is a phrase 
which it is much the habit to use, and it 
is often used as if it were a justification 
of any movement to which it is applied. 
Thus, Dr. Talmage is reported as saying 
that Sunday newspapers have come to 
stay, and so all that Christians have to 
do is to improve these papers. But 
there is no magical, and certainly no 
sanctifying, power in this phrase. There 
are many things which have stayed a 
long time in this world; but the longer 
they stay the less they improve on ac- 
quaintance, and the best thing to do 


with them is to have nothing to do with 
them, 


We have received for the treasury of 
the Society for Ministerial Relief one 
hundred and thirty-two dollars and 
forty-eight cents from the Congregation- 
al Church in Grass Valley, and one of 
its members. We commend the exam- 
ple of this church to our brethren 


throughout the State. 


We attended our Swedish Congrega- 
tional Church on Jessie street, near Sixth 
street, on Sabbath morning. The au- 
dience was good—as many men as wo- 
men, which is unusual in our churches, 
and they were young men. We saw but 
one gray-haired person in the house, and 
but one child, a little girl. The Sabbath- 
school is in the morning, before church. 
Pastor Anderson is an earnest preacher. 
His manner and voice are good, and he 
had the best of attention. We could 
only make out the words, “Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth.” We asked him afterward 
for his text. He said his sermon was 
an exposition of a part of the 6th 
chapter of John; that Swedish ministers 
are accustomed thus to preach expository 
sermons, They do not read _ essays 
upon a text ; but take their hearers to 
the work of God. A most excellent 
way. The singing brought tears to our 
eyes. The organ was just an accom- 
paniment. Then the voices of those 
strong young men and women sounded 
forth that beautiful Swedish sacred song. 
The words and time were so strange to 
us; but we knew it must be a salvation 
song. Brother Anderson is evidently 
doing a good work in this city, for he 
has a good people to help him. 


On the second page of to-day’s paper 
w'll be found more letters from Rev. 
Messrs. Orramel H. and Sidney L. Gu- 
lick on “Union in Japan.” The letter 
marked No. 3 in last week’s issue should 
have been designated as No. 4. 


In the future Christianity must be 
spread by earnest Christian lives. Those 
who live nearest the Saviour, and show 
that living daily, whatever be their occu- 
pation, will be the best preachers. 


Since the war the Negroes of Georgia 
have amassed eight millions of dollars. 
The estimated wealth of the colored peo- 
ple of the United States is more than 
two billion dollars. . They publish two 
hundred and fifty journals, with colored 
authors, editors and printers. As farmers 
and business men they are increasing and 
prospering. 


The chair of agriculture in the Imper- 
ial Agricultural College of Sappora, Japan, 
is to be filled by Mr. Arthur A. Brigham 
of Marlborough, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Brigham is a graduate and trustee of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst, has served in the Legislature 
of his State, and is a prominent Granger. 


A significant fact for croakers is this, 
that Dakota has organized thirty-three 
new Unions—three district and thirty 
local—since the last State convention 


held in September. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Your correspondent has of late been ap- 
parently quite remiss. But hold! What if I 
have been foraging for news like a reporter 
for a daily newspaper when broils and 
murders are scarce? The winter weather 
of the sunny South has been so inuch 
like summer that I have been out, a 
self-appointed missionary, journeying 
into the back country “to view the land- 
scape O’er,” and to see what is its relig- 
ious condition. It has been hastily stat- 
ed that San Diego has no back country. 
No mistake could be greater ; for though 
the mountains as you travel away from 
the coast are many, yet these are inter- 
spersed with numerous and beautiful val- 
leys, which are often very large. Some 
of them, like El Cajon valley of 15,000 
acres, are almost covered with vineyards 
and orchards, while others, likethe Santa 
Maria valley (80,000 acres), and others 
even larger, are used at present chiefly 
for grazing purposes. The county has 
spent large sums of money in building 
costly roads along the sides of the moun- 
tains. You have to pick your place for 
passing the four- or six-horse freight 
teems that are to be met frequently. If 
you drive a little too near the edge of 
the road, you would land unceremonious- 
ly on the jagged rocks seventy-five or 
one hundred and twenty-five feet below. 
In some of the valleys are hot springs 
yet in the control of the Indians, while 
near at hand are other springs almost as 
cold as ice-water. Whata splendid re- 


‘gion for camping! In the mountain 


region they have already had some power- 
ful rains, and some valleys, comprising 
many acres, are now covered with the 
shoots of the pea-green alfilerea—a sight 
that rivals the emerald grass fields of the 
East in springtime. 

I wishI could say with truth that the mor- 
al and religious state of this region corres- 
ponded well with the beauty and fertility of 
its valleys. But owing perhaps to the 
sparseness of its population, this region has 
been much neglected. To be sure, Father 
Ubach, the San Diego Catholic priest, 
has been in the habit of visiting the back 
country two or three times a year to cele- 
brate high mass, and to collect large 
sums from Irish and Spanish miners and 
Indian. But what benefit have these 
occasional visits been when sometimes 
he turns around before his -departure 
and treats the crowd at the saloon? 
Wherein have the Indians hereabouts 
been made more moral or been elevat- 
ed in the type of their civilization? Their 
condition is now abject in the extreme. 

The work done for the Indians 
by the Congregationalists, Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians in Minnesota and 
Dakota overwhelmingly proves the vast 
superiority of Protestantism as a power 
to raise savages out of their degradation 
and to make them men. The religious 
destitution of some of the districts in 
the back country will be seen when I 
state that from the El Cajon valley, 
seventy-five or one hundred miles away,to 
the Mojave desert, there has never been a 
church-building nor a church organiza- 
tion, until very recently Rev. Mr. Wood 
of Ballena came to that place from Eng- 
land to preach the Word to some English 
settlers. The first work he did was to 
attend the funeral of a man who was 
shot. At the appointed time for the 
service he went, to find that the man who 
was killed was lying dead just as he fell. 
So the only way he could do was first to 
doff his coat and wash the body and 
place it in a coffin. This was his first 
introduction to America. But he and 
his estimable wife have worked on “in- 
stant in season and out of season,” until 
now aunion church has been formed, 
and a very neat church edifice has been 
erected to be an object lesson to all pass- 
ers-by, who can but see that a new day 
is dawning. 

No one can pass through on the stage 
road to Julian without seeing that strong 
drink has been the curse of the whole 
region. To be sure, the mining camps 
are not so prosperous as formerly. Yet 
compare Spencer Valley and Julian, 
which are but a few miles apart. In the 
first-named place there are evidences 
everywhere of neatness, thrift and pros- 
perity.. But Julian is largely in a tumble- 
down condition. A blight seems to be 
on the place. Why should it not be so, 
when the people’s money is so largely 
sunk in the saloons and gambling-houses? 
The piles of broken beer and whisky 
bottles scattered along the roadside and 
in all vacant places proclaims the tell-tale 
story, which tallies well with the accounts 
of shootings, murders and scenes of 
rowdyism with which the inhabitants 
have become familiar. The most of 
those who have been buried in Julian 
and Banner died from drink, or by the 
hand of violence. We used to think we 
had very severe laws against selling 
whisky to the Indians, the wards of this 
nation. I saw an Indian with a U. S. 
army overcoat plunge off his horse and 
lie on the ground as still as though death 
had stopped his heart beat. But a 
California judge has decided in open 
court that-the Indian can drink if he 
choses, and that no power can shield 
him from the villainous poison the saloon- 
keeper now freely sells him. And so 
the Indian is doomed. So weak and in- 
capable, how can he stand his ground 
when both the Nation and the State are 
leagued against him? 

Not far from Julian are Governor 
Waterman’s mines, which yield so much 
precious gold. Young men who had 
worked in the Stonewall mines, as well 
as reliable citizens, have told me that the 
Governor of the great State of California 
requires all his workmen to labor seven 
days in the week, and if they will not 
work on the Sabbath they are promptly 
discharged. We are grieved to learn that 


the chief executive of this glorious State 
is so blinded to his own pecuniary 
interests, and is unwilling to do his 
part towards promoting the moral welfare 
of this great commonwealth. 

Before I pass from Julian let me say 
that I have seen fine apples and apple 
orchards in New England and New York 
and Michigan and Ohio, but for size, 
color, sun-painting, and perfection Julian 
apples beat the world. Not a flaw, or 
speck, or worm-hole will you discover 
on any of them. 

I had the pleasure of delivering a tem- 
perance address where nothing of the 
kind had ever been heard before; and of 
preaching to people who had not had an 
opportunity of hearing the Gospel for a 
whole year. I also attended a funeral in 
a place where before no funeral discourse 
had ever been preached. No wonder 
the children of the neighborhood crowd- 
ed in and stared, and wondered what a 
funeral discourse was like. Shall I speak 
of the sick stranger we tried to make 
comfortable in the barn-like house, and 
whom we afterwards placed in a primi- 
tive coffin and silent grave beneath the 
shadow of the mountain? We were 
obliged to associate together his profanity 
and unused Catholic prayer-book, and 
his wife’s affectionate solicitude, and a 
long unreceipted bill for drinks and 
cigars with memories of that same place. 
I love to think ofa lonely Christian 
family who, with a Christian school 
teacher from your own city, -are working 
and praying and singing sweet ‘Gospel 
songs,” if so be, they may touch some 
hearts and léad some of that benighted 
community up out of the deep mordl 
darkness into the light of God. - Hence- 
forth let all readers of THE Paciric give 
more generously to the Home Missionary 
Society. I fear we have not a few such 
regions as I have described in other parts 
of beautiful California. 

Though I am trenching upon your 
space, I must add that Rev. Mr. Perkins 
of the Second church of this city receiv- 
ed ten persons intO membership at the last 
communion. 

Rev. Mr. Sillcox of the First church 
has organized the Athenee Chautauqua 
Circle, consisting of fifty members. They 
meet weekly, and Mr. Sillcox is the leader. 
This movement will undoubtedly result 
in great intellectual good. W. A. J. 

San Diego, Dec. 12, 1888. 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE, 


We believe this expression voices the 
feeling of a great many good people at 
this time, upon the liquor question, and 
yet there is a most unaccountable wait- 
ing — waiting for some one else to 
move, or for some new light to break in 
perhaps, upon measures, but, at all events, 
a state of do-nothingness that seems to 
some of the active temperance workers 
incomprehensibly strange and wrong. 

THE Pacrric for November a2ist, 
contains an artiticle headed, ‘‘How the 
Liquor Dealers Do It,” that we hope has 
been extensively read. It reveals, for 
one thing, the intense earnestness of these 
men in securing the continuance of their 
nefarious business. They are clear- 
headed and single-eyed, constantly 
on the \alert to protect themselves. Shall 
ds of virtue, good order and the 
interests of society, be less so? Aye 


orld to be co-workers with God in 
savin n, hesitate and contend with 


months ago, at a meeting of 
ministers in San Francisco, a paper was 
read, in which it was stated that, by ac- 
tual count, there were some four thou- 
sand young men in that city in the sa- 
loons on the Sabbath day, while a little 
over one thousand were to be found in 
the churches. Dear reader, will you 
pause a moment and try to take in the 
awful meaning of such a statement as 
that? Four thousand young men in 
those schools of vice that are sure to de- 
stroy body and soul, utterly blasting all 
the high and noble possibilities of those 
young men for time and for eternity. A 
few ministers of the gospel and earnest 
Christians are hard at work trying to 
save them, but little they can do while 
the enticements to evil are so many and 
so strong. And then, it is not the young 
men alone who are involved in this aw- 
ful ruin, but young women as well, to- 
gether with old men, women and chil- 
dren. The saloon power is like a great 
maelstrom in the midst of our social fab- 
ric, sweeping down its victims by the 
thousands, day and night, year in and 
year out. In whose skirts will be found 
at the last the blood of these souls ? Oh, 
the cry of them that will go up to the 
judgment against the men of this genera- 
tion! Christian voter, are you ready 
and able to meet it? What answer will 
you give when called to render your ac- 
count? Think, think, THINK of these 
things. M. L. M. 


The Alabama Legislature, through the 
influence of the State W. C. T. U., has 
passed a bill for the establishment of 
night schools in convict stations. Re- 
markable success has attended their in- 
troduction. After the opening of the 
school at Platt’s Mines both the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Inspectors and one 
of the prison Wardens expressed the 
highest approval of its influence, and the 
company at the mines realizing its ad- 
vantages to themselves, assumed the re- 
muneration of teachers and agreed to 
erect school-houses for both races. 


The Falls City (Neb.) W. C. T. U. 
has banished the Police Gazette from all 
the news stands of thetown. It is a vio- 
lation of the laws of Nebraska to sell 


: this or similar publications. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The dedication services at the new 
Congregational church at Hillsboro last 
Sunday were very interesting. Invoca- 
tion was offered by Rev. Mr. Hollam ; 
reading of Scriptures by Rev. J. S. Grif- 
fin; prayer by President Jf. F. 
Ellis, D.D., Forest Grove; sermon by 
Rev. T. E. Clapp, text Luke vii: 5; clos- 
ing prayer by Dr. Atkinson, and bene- 
diction by the pastor, Rev. Columbus 
Derrick. At the close of the sermon, 
which was a very fitting one for the oc- 
casion, Mr. Clapp stated that the church 
was $1,275 in debt, and it was desirable 
that that sum should be raised, so as to 
dedicate the edifice to God without en- 
cumbrance. Response was at once 
made—the citizens of the town, outside 
of the church, taking a deep interest in 
the matter, and the whole sum was quick- 
ly provided for. I think it is not 
incorrect to state that this sum will pay 
off the loan made by the Congregational 
Union. The church is situated upon 
the best street in Hillsboro, right in the 
line of growth, and the lots, in addition 
to the church, afford ample room for a 
parsonage. The total cost of the edifice, 
including the two lots, is about $3,000. 
The structure is a neat and commodious 
one, and will comfortably seat at least 
two hundred and fifty people. When it 
is considered that this church has but 
twelve members, it may well be thought 
that they have managed well so to organ- 
ize and impress themselves on their com- 
munity as to make such a result possi- 
ble. Other needy localities may be en- 
couraged by this example. 

Cheering words come from the Salem 
church. The incubus of a church debt 
has been resting heavily over this church 
for a good while. The amount was 
$750. The new pastor, Rev. Anselm 
B. Brown, shortly after his arrival, Sep- 
tember rst, and as he knew the true con- 
dition of affairs, feeling that this burden 
was a serious obstacle to true growth in 
the church, began devising ways and 
means whereby it might be removed. 
Now, under date of December 13th, he 
says: “Our church debt has all been 
provided for by good and reliable pledges, 
and over $200 paid in. Collections will 
all be made right away, and it looks as if 
the harmony in the church would not be 
disturbed in the least.” 

The second session of the North Paci- 
fic Christian Endeavor Conference open- 
ed in the Taylor-street M. E. church in 
this city last Monday morning at 9:30 
o'clock. A large number were present, 
and it was decided to at once proceed to 
effect a permanent State organization. 
Delegates were present from Forest 
Grove and Hillsboro Congregational 
churches, Washington county, Salem 
Congregational church, Ashland Presby- 
terlan church, Oregon City Congrega- 
tional church, in addition to those from 
the Portland, East Portland and Albina 
churches, all of whom were well repre- 
sented. Officers were chosen as follows: 
President, W. H. Landon, D.D., Port- 
land; Vice-President, Rev. Daniel Staver, 
Forest Grove; Secretary, Miss Libbie 
Dickinson, Portland; Treasurer, G. H. 
Bestow, Oregon City. The Secretary 
was asked to secure a copy of some State 
constitution of Chris ian Endeavor so- 
cieties. Other States have such central 
organizations, and it is the intention to 
unite all local societies under a central 
head or State organization. Such a con- 
stitution will be presented for adontion 
at the next general conference. Mrs. 
Newell of ‘Salem read an excellent essay 
on “Why I Believe in the Society.” 
Among other reasons, the speaker gave 
as a first : Because of the banner it floats, 
“Christ and the Church.” Also because 
the work of the society leads young 
minds to the study of God’s Word ; be- 
cause the society’s methods set on foot a 
continuous process of character-building. 
The pledge of the society, in the opinion 
of Mrs. Newell, tende@ to the develop- 
ment of the individual members of so- 
cieties, and makes for them strong char- 
acters. The society undertakes and suc- 
ceeds in training up a class of men and 
women who shall regard prayer-meeting 
engagements prior to all others. In the 
Opinion of the writer of the essay, the 
society should be encouraged and per- 
petuated as long as it continues to ful- 
fill the objects for which it was created. 
In closing her excellent essay, Mrs. 
Newell took occasion to commend the 
society for its missionary idea, and the 
zeal and faithfulness of its merabers. 


After singing Rev. Daniel Staver gave 
an able address on ‘‘The Christian En- 
deavor Society, What Is It?” He present- 
ed the subject in all its various aspects, 
and in all its bearings on church work 
and Christian life. In speaking of what 
the society is, he said that it was no long- 
er an experiment, but an established fact. 
It is a world movement. It is in reality 
a school within the church for the de- 
velopment of Christian character. It 
recognizes the fact that the way to keep 
people from belonging to the awkward 
Squad in service is to train them in child- 
hood and youth. One of the prime 
objects in the whole Endeavor movement 
is tO give young and inexperienced 
Christians opportunities, regular and 
urgent, for training their minds. 

The Christian Endeavor Society means, 
for one thing, that the church is thorough- 
ly awakened to the fundamental impor- 
tance of training young people in Christ- 
ian work. 

The society bears the same relation to 
the church that the child sustains to the 
parent. It is an organization not out of 
the church, but in the church and for 
the church. It occupies a middle ground 
between the Sundayschool and the 
church, is independent of neither, but 


: in ‘a wise manner connects: the two— 


supplementing in a large measure the 


work of one and anticipating that of the- 


other. 

The society works mainly through 
prayer-meetings. All members are re- 
quired to attend these meetings and 
participate in some way in the proceed- 
ings. It makes active, vigorous church 
members. The life and usefulness of 
the society hinges mainly upon its prayer- 
meetings; hence the necessity of giving 
them the greatest possible prominence. 

Mr. Staver then dwelt at some length 
on the social features of the work of the 
society and the various committees ap- 
pointed to take charge of its various de- 
partments. He outlined the work of the 
lookout committee, social committee, 
Sunday-school committee and missionary 
committee, and said that the very genius 
of the society was work. 

At the close of the address, which was 
very attentively listened to by the large 
audience, the young people spent some 
time greeting strangers, before finally 
adjourning for the evening. 

On Tuesday morning, after impress- 
ive devotional exercises, the work of the 
Convention was resumed. 

A discussion here ensued regarding 
the advisability of making a change in 
the programme. Nearly all present were 
desirous of finishing the work of the 
conference in the afternoon, so that the 
Moody meetings could be attended in 
the evening. This was accordingly 
done. Mr. Ward’s address, which was 
to have been delivered at the evening 
session, was transferred to the afternoon 
session, to immediately follow the ad- 
dress of Mr. Boyd. 

The following committee was appoint- 
ed to make arrangements for the next 
annual meeting: Rev. T. E. Capp, 
Portland ; Mr. Lewis H. Lamberson ; 
Mrs. H. A. Newell, Salem ; Mr. G. H. 
Bestow, Oregon City, and Rev. Daniel 
Staver, Forest Grove. This committee 
h-s full power to make all necessary ar- 
rengements for holding the next general 
conference. 

Then followed Rev. Thomas Boyd’s 
address, “Objections to the Christian 
Endeavor Idea.” 

It was ordered that the various socie- 
ties represented should be assessed to 
help bear the expense of printing the 
programme, 

The address of Rev. Ross C. Hough- 
ton on the ‘*Prayer Pledge” came next, 
and was followed by a general discussion, 
in which all were invited to participate. 
Mr. G. M. Ward, Rev. W. H. Landon, 
D.D., and others took part in the discus- 
sion. 

The address of Rev. John Gordon, 
D.D., on “The Utility of the Associate 
Membership Idea,” closed the fore- 
noon session. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

At 1:30 o’clock the conference pro- 
ceeded to finish its regular business, 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler were authorized 
to represent the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of the Baptist church of Ashland. 

The committee appointed to make ar- 
rangements for holding the next annual 
meeting reported, recommerding June 
as the probable time for calling the con- 
vention. The place of speaking, list of 
speakers, etc., will be left with the com- 
mittee and will be made known at a later 
day. 

The address of Rev. Thomas Boyd on 
“Objection to the Endeavor Idea,” was 
next on the programme. This was fol- 
lowed by anaddress by George M. Ward, 
General Secretary of the National Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. The question- 
box was also conducted by the same gen- 
tleman. Much interest was manifested 
in this exercise, and the answers given to 
the many questions asked were stimulat- 
ing and helpful to the highest degree. 

The audience was then dismissed by 
prayer by Rev. W. W. Logan, and the 


_| first general conference of Christian En- 


deavor Societies came to a close. 

The exact date of the next general 
conference will be announced in due 
time by the committee on arrangements. 
All necessary business having been trans- 
acted, the conference adjourned sine die 
at 3 P. M., to give place to Mr. Moody’s 
afternoon meeting. 

The Moody meetings began promptly 
at 3 P. M., last Sunday, at the Tabernacle. 
Long before the hour of meeting the 
great building was full to overflowing. 
His subject was “Grace.” In the even- 
ing an immense number cathe to hear 
him, but many were turned away. His 
subject was ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” At close of the 
meeting a large number went into the 
inquiry room, and fifteen professed con- 
version. Three meetings a day have 
been held since Monday, excepting yes- 
terday, and the interest has become most 
absorbing. The nights have been more 
or less stormy, yet there has been no per- 
ceptible lessening of the audiences, On 
the contrary, the number in attendance 
is increasing, and if the building was as 
large again it would be full. The seat- 
ing capacity of the Tabernacle is fully 
3,000, and on Thursday night last, scores 
were turned away; even after every inch 
of standing room was occupied. Friday 
night, when the invitation came after a 
powerful yet inexpressibly simple presen- 
tation of the truth, more than seventy- 
five arose for prayer. | 
. Portland is beginning to be awakened. 
The best of all is, professing Christians 
are being stirred to the depths, and the 
influence going out from those no one 
but the Lord can tell. They will be of 
inestimable benefit. Not only is’ Port- 
land interested, but the surrounding 
country likewise. Ministers and people 
from all the towns within a radius of a 
hundred miles or more have been pres- 
ent, more or less, during the week, and 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


is a great and continually increasing vol- 


ume of prayer ascending to the Lord of 
Hosts that a blessing may descend upon 
this people such as has never before been 
experienced here. The spirit of prayer 
and the desire to do the Master’s will 
has never before so taken hold of Chris- 
tian people as now. We know the bless- 
ing awaits us; that God will save to the 
uttermost. Shall our unbelief prevent? 
God forbid! Mr. Moody held four 
meetings to-day—at 9:30, at the Presby- 
terian church, for Christians; at 11, at 
the Tabernacle, for those notin the habit 
of going to church, admission by ticket; 
at 3 for the general public, and at 7:30 
Pp. M for the unconverted. Services, 
morning and evening, were held as usual 
in all the churches. 

A gift of sixty dollars was made by a 
friend to the First Congregational church 
Sunday-school at its session to-day. 

Mr. Clapp’s discourse this morning 
was based on the text, “O Lord, revive 
thy work!” It was an impressive plea 
for more religion as a church; that there 
was a great agitation in our midst among 
the people of the world and also among 
those nominally Christian; that our earn- 
est prayer should be for wisdom and 
consecration to help mould this agitated 
people to a higher life. The discourse 
was a most fitting one for the time, and 
was ip line with the evangelistic services 
now being held. HIsME. 

Dec. 16, 1888. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA W. H. M. U. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
of Southern California is a society in 
active operation, which is doing all in 
its power to aid the pressing needs of 
the new churches which must be built 
and sustained now in this fair portion of 
our State, to which so many from the 
East and foreign countries, also, are com- 
ing. ~ 
And let it not be said, in excuse for 
doing nothing to aid in this great work, 
that these immigrants are rich, and bring 
their church with them, as it were. This 
is only true to a limited extent. Good 
and true men and women are coming, 
and estimable families, but they often 
come with a beloved invalid in charge; 
they come to make themselves homes, 
but these homes are often to be built, 
the trees are to be planted, the family 
adapted to the new environments. And 
so the churches should be on the ground 
to welcome them; and shall our denom- 
ination be behind others in this great 
work? And who are more zealous, taore 
self-denying, more earnest in securing for 
themselves and their children in this 
comparatively “new world” the same 
privileges which they left behind in the 
‘“‘States” than these very women? 

On a recent visit to Southern Califor- 
nia we had an opportunity of attending 
one of the meetings of this Union, and 
could not but be impressed with the 
earnest, determined, self-denying and 
prayerful spirit which pervaded this 
meeting. Hence the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union of Southern California, 


a list of whose officers we are asked to 


publish, following which we have an 
article from its President, E. 
Cash, 927 Temple st.eet, Los Angeles: 
Mrs. R. R. W.-.Bent, Secretary, Box 
426 Pasadena; Mrs. A. L. Bangs, 
Treasurer, Lugonia San Bernardino Co. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR OUR DEAR LORD 


JESUS. 


Dear fellow Christians, as the Christ- 
mas festivities are approaching, every 
man, woman and child are busy thinking 
and planning what he or she can give as 
a loving token of affection to those most 
dear, many making sacrifices and labor- 
ing hard to accomplish their desires. 

In doing this, let us not forget our 
dearest, best Friend, whose advent into 
this world brought “peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

He who spared not his own life, but 
freely gave it up for us all, is to-day call- 
ing to each one of us to “feed his sheep 
and lambs.” Thousands of them right 
here in our own beloved California are 
perishing, starving for the bread of life, 
with no kind shepherd to “lead them 
into the green pastures, and beside the 
still waters.” Why? Because of our 
selfishness. Can it be that we, who have 
been feed, and clothed, and cared for 
ourselves, have so soon forgotton that we, 
too, were once famishing for spiritual 
food, until the dear Lord put it into the 
hearts of some of his _ consecrated 
followers to send us a good Shepherd? 

Let us remember, as we enjoy not 
only spiritual but temporal blessings, 
that these are gifts from His loving hand, 
and that at best we are but “stewards of 
His bounty.” 

Our Saviour said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” Let our first and best offering be 
to Him; and I know of no better way 
than to sent it through the Treasurer of 
the Woman’s Flome Missionary Union 
of Southern California, and so help pro- 
claim the glad tidings of salvation to 
the thousands who are flocking of our 
borders. 

The fields are white unto the harvest, 
and the laborers are all too few. Men 
and means are needed as never before. 
Who will be the first to respond to this 
call? What, my dear brother or sister, 
shall be your gift this year to the dear 
Lord Jesus. Let us not be the least, 
and last, but the first and best of all 
your gifts. EMMA CASH, 

Pres. W. H. M. U. South’n Cal. 

As the result of a series of lectures de- 
livered by Mr. George Woodford at 
Victoria, New Brunswick, nearly $2000. 
has been raised for a Rescue Home for 


women to be established in that place. | 


Xeligious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


_ The annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Associates will be held in San 
Francisco, at the office of John F. My- 
ers & Co., 863 Market street, on Fri- 
day, December ist, at 3:36 o’clock 
P, M. S.S. Smiru, Pres. 


At the Monday Club, among the re- 
ports by the brethren, were the following: 


Rev. George H. Merrill of Oakland 
exchanged pulpits with Brother Scudder 
of Alameda last Sabbath. And this 
leads us to say that, as far as exchanges 
are concerned, some of our ministers 
might as well be fifty miles away from 
any brother minister for any help they 
would ever get by exchanges. Weeks 
and months, if not years, go by without 
the kind invitation from an older pastor 
or brother to “come up and preach to 
my people and let me go over and see 
how you are getting along.” We think 
the policy and practice of some of our 
churches and ministers is simply selfish; 
there is no fellowship about it. 


Rev. Dr. Pond preached on ‘‘Does It 
Pay to Sustain the Church of Jesus 
Christ?” In the afternoon he addressed 
the meeting at the mission branch of the 
¥o 


Dr. McLean preached to his people in 
Oakland on “The Pilgrims and Puritans.” 


Rev. C. F. Clapp’s subject was ‘‘When 
Does the Church Need a Revival ?” 


Rev. Mr. Washburn of the Free Bap- 
tist church in this city, who often meets 
with us and whom we are always glad to 
see, preached to his people on “The 
Greatest of These Is Charity.” In the 
evening Rev. A. H. Burnell delivered 
his illustrated lecture on India, of which 
Brother Washburn gave a good report. 

Rev. John Alexander Cruzan’s even- 
ing subject was ‘The Shears of Delilah,” 
a sermon especially to young men. 


Dr. Barrows was not present, but we. 


were told that he preached an excellent 
and very orthodox sermon on “The 
Judgment” to a good congregation in 
the morning. 


Another subject, with another brother 
to lead, would have been the order at 
the next meeting of the Club, but by 
special request the subject of ‘“Revivals” 
will come before us, and Rev. C. F. 
Clapp will open the discussion, 


ADDRESS, 


Rev. John Alexander Dowie had been 
invited to address this week’s meeting of 
the Club on “Divine Healing,” and he 
accepted the invitation, and was present, 
accompanied by Mrs. Dowie and a large 
number of friends. He said if he were 
to take a single text for his address he 
would choose Matt. vili: 16, 17. He 
was glad the subject upon which he was 
invited to speak was “Divine Healing,” 
not “Faith Cure,” or “Mind Cure.” 
Christ. Jesus is able, willing, longing, to 
heal now as in the days of his flesh. 
Disease is the work of the devil, and is 
never by God’s will. All whom Jesus 
healed were oppressed of the devil, and 
sO it is now. I teach that Christ is the 
healer, Satan is the defiler. I illustrate 
by maps and charts, which are not here 


| to-day. 


I have no teaching outside of the Word 
of God, ‘no theories of my own. Jesus 
Christ’s way was to teach, preach and 
heal (Matt. iv: 23; ix: 25). 

So, we preach salvation first of all; 
that is the sine qua non. Without sal- 
vation there is no healing. Healing 
points to holiness. Isaiah, 35th chapter, 
gives the right way—God’s way. 

The effect of these views upon the 
Church of God is to tead to a higher life, 
to give up tobacco, to give up alcohol, to 
give up excess in things innocent. Many 
thus come to God. 

This teaching relieves the people of 
the idea that God is the afflicter of dis- 
ease. The Book of Job is not the Word 
of God. God permits evil; he tenfpts 
no man. It is not right to say, ‘The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away.” Job said this. It was Satan 
who smote Job. God permits, but does 
not commit. 

Much of our hymnology is wrong. 

“We esteemed him stricken of God 
and afflicted.” That is only our way of 
thinking.. Our translation makes the 
Word read, “It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him.” It should read, “The Lord 
permitted him to be bruised.” So, of 
many passages we should change the 
cause to permit. If God caused us to 
sin, how are we blameworthy? We 
must interpret the Old Testament by the 
New. Christ is greater than any of the 
prophets. 

As to my practice: I donot care the 
snap of my finger about anointing or lay- 
ing on of hands, merely as such. I teach 
that the individual must pray and have 
faith. You must pray and believe that 
it shall be done, not God may or can, 
but shall, you shall recover. 

God has used us to heal the blind and 
deaf and lame in your city. If no one 
were saved or healed it would only show 
a want of faith. You base your teach- 
ing as ministers on the Word of God, 
not on the saved, on the results. We 
want to get back to primitive religion, 
primitive . church organization. I Cor. 
xii has the true teaching. 

Mrs. Dowie, in a few words, confirm- 
ed and added to what her husband had 
said. She said of the passage, ‘Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” we take 
it out of its connection. People think 
this means that God sends sickness. 
Jesus was never diseased; we suffer as he 
suffered. The parallel is between a 
child and a parent, and no parent would , 


| chasten lilsichild by-giving him disease. 


This teaching brings us in touch with 
Jesus; we feel that we can bring our all 
to him, that Christ is always with us. 
We have seen thousands healed, and stay 
healed. 

QUESTIONS. 


Several questions were asked by those 

present. 
_ Dr. Pond said he was greatly interest- 
ed in the address. He asked what Mr. 
Dowie would say of the sickness of the 
early Christians, Paul’s companions, 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh. Answer.—Paul’s 
thorn was not disease; early Christians 
did not realize all that was for them. 

Rev. Rowell—What evidence that all 
healed had faith? Ans.—The Word; 
and we have never known healing with- 
out faith. 

Dr. Pond—Is faith voluntary? Ans. 
— Yes. 

Rev. Bickford—Does this supersede 
medicine? Ans.—Yes; medicine is 
not a science ; the Divine Word is sci- 
ence. 

Bickford—No more surgery, as when, 
the other day, a man was run over by 
the train? Ans.—I would accept help to 
staunch the blood, but no surgeon. I 
have known a cancer instantly cured. 

Rev. Cruzan—Could you restore the 
limb cut off by the accident ? Ans.——No; 
that would be creation. 

Rev. Scudder—lIs there any science? 
Ans.—Yes, mathematical science. 

Rev. Staunton—You say disease, acci- 
dent, poverty, are no part of the divine 
will, but man’s work ? Ans,—Yes, man’s 
and Satan’s. 

Rev. Scudder—I know a godly person 
who has been long sick. Why? Ans. 
—Because, like Miss Havergal, she thinks 
disease is from Gcd. We can’t ask God 
to take away what he sends. Disease is 
from Satan. 

Scudder—But suppose one _ thinks 
sickness is not from God and prays? 
Ans.—I know of no such case. 

Dr. Cullis and 1 differ. He uses 
some medicine. He is halting between 
two opinions. 

Chaplain Blake-—Why, if what you 
teach is true, there would be no death. 
Ans.—For three centuries the word was 
not known, It was sleep. We should 
not be sick and die, but live and do our 
work and fall asleep. 

Rev. Sturtevant, a Baptist minister 
from Oakland, said the many of the pro- 
fessed cases of healing in Oakland were 
disputed, 

The thanks of the Club were, by vote, 
tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Dowie for 
their interesting addresses. 


At the Third Congregational church 
Christmas begins early this year. On 
Friday night, December ist, the Sun- 
day-school will hold its annual Christmas 
festival. There will be a varied pro- 
gramme of exercises by the school, an 
address by H. J. McCoy, General Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., Christmas 
tree, etc. On Sunday evening, Decem- 


| ber 23d, the large chorus choir, led by 


Professor Bergstein, will give a Christ- 
mas praise service, and Pastor Cruzan 
will deliver a brief Christmas address. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. — Superin- 
tendent R. A. Beard remained at Spo. 
kane Falls for nearly a week after the de- 
/parture of Mr. Moody, preaching every 
night with acceptance and power. Asa 
result of the meetings eight were received 
into the church—six on confession, Dec. 
gth. There were some received into near- 
ly all the churches in the city. A goodly 
number of Scandinavians met Mr. Beard, 
and it is likely that a Swedish Congre- 
gational church will be organized. It is 
said that there are 500 or 600 Swedes in 
this city and the majority of them are of 
the Swedish Mission persuasion. Super- 
intendent Beard and General Missionary 
Walters are soon to hold a series 
of meetings in the Palouse country. 
Jno, A. Williams, a young man prepar- 
ing for the ministry at Spokane Falls, is 


Pleasant Prairie. 

In the Benicia church, on last Sabbath 
evening, a full congregation listened to a 
discourse by the pastor on the moral and 
religious causes that worked toward the 
American Revolution, an opening act of 
which was the destruction of tea in Bos- 


|ton Harbor, which took place on De- 


cember 16th, just 115 years ago. 
Forefathers’ Day will be celebrated 
under the auspices of the Congregation- 
al Club of San Francisco, on Friday, 
December 21st, by a banquet given in 
the parlors of First Congregational church. 
Members of the Club will assemble at 5 
p.M. for the business meeting, election of 
officers, etc. Dinner will be served at 
6 o’clock p.m. Dinner cards are $2.00 
for single sittings, and $3 0o for a gentle- 
man and lady. Order of exercises: 
Words of welcome, Rev. C. D. Barrows, 
D.D.; song, “The Pilgrim Fathers,” Mr. 
Samuel D. Mayer; opening remarks, 
President Rev. J. A. Benton, D.D.; ad- 
dress, “The Pilgrims at Scrooby and 
Leyden,” Rev. Thomas R. Bacon; ad- 
dress, ‘The Pilgrims on Board the May- 
flower,” Rev. W: C. Pond, D.D.; poem, 
‘Pilgrim Memorabilia,” Mr. J. S. Bacon; 
address, ‘‘ The Pilgrims at Plymouth,” 
C. B. Alexander, Esq. Addresses by 
volunteer speakers. 


Rev. A. Drahms is preaching regularly 
at Los Guilicos, and is encouraged in 
his work. There is a Church building, 
but it is not yet dedicated. They are 


to supply at Trent, Half Moon and 


waiting to hear from the Congregational 
Union before thus doing, and before or- 
ganizing a church of some fifteen mem- 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODIst.—At the First Methodist 


church North (Dr. Jewell, pastor) Mr, 
Wishard, College Y: M. C. A. Secretary, 
and conductor of the college meetings 
then in session, addressed the meeting 
Sabbath morning. In the evening a 
union farewell meeting was held, at which 
short addresses were made by the dele- 
gates present; the delegates also took 
part in the afternoon meeting of the 
young men at their Association hall. 


METHODIst SoutTH.—Captain Isaiah 
Bray of Oakland occupied the pulpit of 
the Methodist church South Sabbath 
morning. 
Words.” 


JAPAN CHURCH UNION. 


Kose, Japan, Nov. 24, 1888. 

Epitors Paciric: The churches with 
which the missionaries of the American 
Board labor met for action on the union 
question in Osaka yesterday, November 
23d. Several of the churches were not 
represented, and of those represented 
the delegates who had received instruc- 
tions to act on their discretion were in 
the minority. The majority came with 
definite instructions to vote for post- 
ponement of decision. This, according- 
ly, was the action taken, and action is 
now postponed until the annual meeting 
in May. 

The churches are as interested in 
union as ever, but they do not like the 
present plan. ' As soon as the document 
was published, and they saw the amount 
of authority and legislation contemplated, 
they lost interest. Whether this in‘erest 
will revive again, I cannot even guess. 
I trust, however, that our American Con- 
gregational papers, as they further dis- 
cuss this question, will do so in a broad- 
minded, non-sectarian manner. It is 
only by doing so that we can hold the 
high esteem of our churches. If we, or 
our home papers, would enter into any- 
thing like a scrub fight and sectarian 
struggle over the matter, our influence 
over our liberty-loving pastors and 
churches would fall below zero. The 
fact that, as a mission, we have been 
willing and ready to help the churches 
to the best of our ability, to unite with 
other Christian bodies, has given us 
much more influence with them than 
though we had stood aloof, and, in a 
sectarian way, done nothing but adverse- 
ly criticise the movement. I hope, then, 
that our home Congregational papers 
will help us by me the same gen- 


erous line. L. ATKINSON. 
American Board MisSion. 


The rate of increase in the average 
duration of human life has been greater 
during the present century than at any 
former corresponding period. Dr. B. F. 
Craig in Patent Ojtice Report says: “It 
would be difficult to imagine an equiva- 
lent that men would be willing to ex- 
change for this increase of life,” and he 
adds, “The amount of work done by 
each person before he dies is more than 
twice what it was.” 


JUST COMPLETED. 


Economy Wall Desk 


ELEGANT AND MOST CONVENIENT. 
NO FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED. 


Parior Desk Opem for Use. 

New and beautiful designs; elegantly fiaish- 
ed in oak, cherry or walnut; used either sit- 
ting or standing; can be placed anywhere; 
cloges compactly and locks securely; interior 
arrangement must b3 examined to be appreci- 
ated; prices very low. Oall and examine, or 
send fur circular. Most APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY 
OB WEDDING GIFT. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 


San Franorsco: 8 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: 251 North Main Street. 
PorTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


DIVIDEND “NOTICE. 


BAN FRANOISOO SAVINGS UNION, 582 
Oalifornia st., cor. Webb—for the half-year 
ending with the 31st of December, 1888, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of five (t) 
per cent. per annum on term deposits and 
four and one-s xth (4 1-6) per cent. per annum 
on ord:nary deposits, free of taxes, payable on 
and after Wednesday, January 2, 1889. 


LOvVéLL Oashier. 


No. 4 Sixth Street. 
ished in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


42 Geary Street, - 


CARDS. 


Just received an entirely new line of SaWbath-School Scripture Text Cards never 
before shown on this Qoast. Descriptive Price List sent free to any address upon applisation. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 
San 


Francisco. 


Evening subject, ‘ Timely 


Immense Assortment 


How shill we maks our ag Meee 3 bright, interesting ani profitable? The noted 

“PeLouset Szeres” of Lesson Helps is exactly adapte1 to mset this want. ‘ Sziecr Nores’’ 

furnish a complete commentasy oa. ths lessons. For quarterlies there ave “Taz Susxpar- 

(for advanced classes) ‘“‘Tae Oncupeey’s” and “Tae Oxe3” 

= eg Editions of the sam3, with notes by A. F. Schaafflor, D.D.,and Mr. M G. 
ennedy. 

“OUR SUNDAY APTERNOON’ iz a finely illustratei paper. issued waekly and fort 
nightly, for the Sunday-school and family. Itis edited by Willis Boyd Allen, and con 
every week, stories and articles by well-known writers,incluiing, in 1839, Hezekiah Battar- 
worth, Frederick Schwatka, O»lonel Knox, Agnes Giberne and th Latimer. 

‘THE CHILD'S HOUR?” is a bright and helpfal little weekly papor for younger readers. 
Various ‘‘Record Books” and “Lesson Leaves” are also issued at extremely low rates b 

the same publishers, W.A Wilde & Oo., 25 Bromfield street, Boston. Oatalogae 
samples sent free on application. 
— FOR SALE BY — 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
735 MARKET STREET, 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. San Francisco, California. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 
And all the issues of the Society in stock at the} 
DEPOSITORY, 
135 MARKET ST. - - FRANCISCO, CAL. 


O03” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. gy 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, I889 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


BIBLE House, 


735 Market Street, - - San Francisco, Cal. 


1889, SELECT NOTES. 
A Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons Vol. XV. 


BY REV. DR. F. N. AND M. A, PELOUBET., 


The “SELECT NOTES” for 1889 includes studies for the first six months in the Gospel o 
St. Mark, both versions given, and for the last six months I 8 muel, II Samuel, I Kings, 
Psalms ani Proverbs. The volume contains four full-page illustrations from photozraphs, 
together with numerous smaller pictures mentioned in the Bible Texts, two finely col red 
maps, Table of Chronology, Charts, etc., thus adding new interest to the now most complete 
Commentary on the Sunday-school Lessons. 


$1.25. 


AN INTERLEAVED EDITION FOR MAKING MEMORANDUMS, ETC., $2. 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


42 Geary St., - San Francisco, Cal. 


SENT POSTPAID ON 


Christmas Cards and Novelties, Holiday Books 
and Booklets of the Latest and Most Artistic 
Designs, Standard and Devotional Books, 
Bibles of All Sizes and Kinds. 


0S” Descriptive Catalogus of any of these lines sent free. zy 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


42 GEARY STREET, - ° SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CONCERT EXERCISES AND 


For the Latest Send To 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 
A2 Geary Street, - - San Francisco, Cal. 


~ 


Grand Free Exhibition, 


CALIFORNIA 


Start King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BEEBE, 
SAN 


SHEARER’S 


Overland Excursi 


via Central and Union Pacific Railways, leave 
San Francisco 8 vp. mw. every Thursday. Oom- 
PLETELY Oars Faex. 


Cabinets, Sha 


, Easels, Parlor | 
Desks, Pedestals, io Cases, Ladies’ Select partes. No smoking. Tickets to the 
Cheval Mirvors, Missour! river, $85, and eats, proportionately 
Myriads of Dainty Tables A DAY AT SALT LAKE OITY, with ues cf 


Stands, Luxurious Easy 
sleeping car, or going DIREOT TO OMAHA 

Chairs and Couches, AND OHIOAGO. ‘trains Greatest 
a day betwee: San 

ancisco and Ohicago. For berths or further 
particulars, call on or address 

F. E, SHEARER. Manager, 

No. 2 New Montgom Street, cor. Palace 

Hotel, San Francisco Taal 


DAINTY CHAIRS, ROCKERS, Etc. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


BULBS. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnxespay, 19, 1888, 


Children’s Cerner. 


‘WHAT SANTA CLAUS SAW. 


Neat Mrs. Santa Claus sat slowly rocking, 
Thinking the while, as she darned Santa’s 
stocking, | 

**What a kind fellow he is, to be sure, 

Out in the cold on his Joug Christmas tour, 

Filling the stockings quite up to the knees, 

Loading with presents the bright Christmas 
trees!” 


So she sat thinking till, Jo and behold, 

In came old Santa Claus out of the cold, 
Shook off his overcoat, threw down his cap, 
Took young Kris Kringle upon his broad Jap, 
Saying, ‘‘I'll tell you, if you care to know, 
All that I saw on the world down below: 


‘‘Up in the clouds sat old Moon and I; 

All the young stars were alight in the sky, 

While from below came the merriest noise, 

Just like the laughter of gay girls and boys. 

So we peeped down from the fleecy cloud- 
rifts, 

And in the meantime I shook down the gifts. 


‘‘Sledges and carriages, French dolls and 
wax, 
Some having ‘real’ hair and some having 


‘flax, 
Into the houses they scattered pell-mell, 
Making more merriment than you could tell. 
But the sad part of the story is this, 
That the rich folks got the most, little Kris. 


‘Just where the lights burned the brightest 
they’d fall; 

‘Sambo’ would gather them up, one and all— 

While the poor little folks looked on at the 
sight. 

Now, dear Kris Kringle, do you think that’s 
right? 

Can’t we arrange a new plan, so, my dear, 

Things can be managed more justly next 
year?” — Union Signal. 


BEHIND THE SOFA. 


GEORGIE’S UNBELIEF, AND HOW HE TRIED 
TO FIND OUT FOR HIMSELF. 


“IT most don’t believe there is any 
real Santa Claus,” said Georgie. 

The other children opened their eyes 
very wide and looked at him. There 
were three other children without count- 
ing the baby, May, who wasn’t as many 
months old as Georgie was years. 

“Then who gives us things in our 
stockings?” asked Meta. ‘Who does, 
Georgie Holmes ? ” | 

“ Why, papa, of course, and mamma 
and Uncle Joe, and—-” 

‘IT don’t believe that story,” said 
Jack. ‘How can they, when they’re 
asleep? ” 

There was a sound of a smothered 
laugh somewhere, but the children didn’t 
hear it. 

“Well, I’m going to find out,” said 
Georgie. ‘You'll see. I’m going to 
put some pillows and shawls and things 
in the corner behind the sofa, and sleep 
there to-night and watch. You'll see!” 

So, when bed-time came, and the 
stockings were hung in a row under the 
mantelshelf, Georgie slyly crept into his 
hiding-place. 

It was queer that mamma didn’t miss 
him when she tucked the other children 
into bed. Georgie thought so himself; 
but he was very glad she did not. 

** Because she’d hunt me, and spoil 
every thing,” he said to -himself, witha 
little chuckle of fun. ‘I’m real glad!” 

But somehow things didn’t seem so 
funny when all the family had gone to 
bed, and every thing was still except the 
clock, which really made a dreadful 
noise. Georgie was sure it never ticked 
so loud before in the world. By and by 
he began to count the tick tocks, but be- 
fore he got to one hundred he was fast 
asleep. 

He couldn’t tell how long he had 
slept, when all at once he was wide 
awake again. 

It seemed as if something had touched 
his face, but of that he couln’t feel sure. 
One thing he was sure of, however— 
there was somebody in the room, be- 
cause he could hear a soft rustling of 
paper, and once in awhile a little clink- 
ing noise. The room was light, and 
when Georgie gained courage enough to 
look over the top of the sofa he saw— 

‘‘The funniest -old man, Uncle Joe,. 
you could ever think of, all done up in 
buffalo furs, and a fur cap on, and a big 
pack on his back. And he was filling 
the stockings, and talking all the time to 
himself in-an awful funny, squeaky voice. 
‘Skates for Georgie,’ he said ‘and I hope 
he'll lend ’em to little Tim Baker some- 
times.’ And I’m going to Uncle Joe. 
And he kept talking things, like that and 
piling presents into the stockings for us. 
And all at once he looked right at the 
sofa, and I was looking over, and 
prob’ly saw me, by the way he jumped 
round. ‘Goodness gracious !’, said he. 
‘ This] never do!’ Andthen the room 
was as dark as pitch, and he’d gone.”’ 

‘‘Um-m !” said Uncle Joe. This was 
Christmas day, and Georgie was telling 
the story of his night’s adventure for the 
twentieth time, maybe. ‘Went up the 
chimney, did he ?” 

‘‘T—<don’t know,” said Georgie, “ but 
I heard something scratching.” | 

“ Ah, 1 guessed you dreamed it all, 
said Uncle Joe. 

*‘ No, I didn’t protested Georgie, earn- 
estly, ‘“‘for there were the skates and 
every thing, justas I saw. If you wasn’t 
so tall, Uncle Joe, and papa wasn’t, 
maybe I’d say—but he was such a little 
dump of a man, you know, not any taller 
than mamma, but lots fatter. What do 


you think ’bout it, Uncle Joe?” 


Uncle Joe laughed as if he couldn’t 
stop. 
Well, really, I can’t tell what to 
think,” he said. 

Can you Youth’s Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


Lura’s Uncle Roy is in Japan. He 
used to take Christmas dinner at Lura’s 
home. w he could only write her 
papa to say a box of gifts had been sent, 


_ and one was for his little girl. 


The little girl clapped her hands, cry- 
ing, “O mamma! don’t you think it is 
the chain and locket dear uncle said he 
would some time give me?” 

“No,” replied her papa, reading on. 
“Your uncle says it is-aturkey for one.” 
‘“‘But-we don’t need turkeys from Japan,” 

remarked the little daughter, soberly. 

Her papa smiled and handed the 
open letter to her mamma. 

“Read it aloud, every bit,” begged 
Lura, seeing her mamma was smiling, 
too, 

But her mamma folded the letter and 
said nothing. 

On Christmas eve the box, which had 
just arrived, was opened, and every one 
in the house was made glad with a pres- 
ent. Lura’s was a papier-mache turkey, 
nearly as large as the one brought home. 
at the same time by the market-boy. 

Next morning while the fowl in the 
kitchen was being roasted, Lura placed 
hers before a window and watched 
people admire it as they passed. All its 
imitation feathers, and even more its red 
wattles, seemed to wish every man and 
woman, boy and girl a Merry Christmas. 

Lura had not spoken of the jewelry 
since her uncle’s letter was read. It is 
not nice for one who receives a gift to 
wish it was different. Lura was-not that 
kind of child. 

When dinner was nearly over, her pa- 
pa said to her: ‘‘My dear, you have had 
as much of my turkey as you wanted ; if 
you please, I will try some of yours.” 


“Mine is what Uncle Roy calls a turkey 
for one,” Jaughed Lura. She turned in 
her chair towards where her bird had 
been strutting on the window-sill, and 
added, in surprise: “Why, what has be- 
come of him?” | 

At that moment the servant brought 
in a huge platter. When room had been 
made for it on the table it was set down 
in front of Lura’s papa, and on the dish 
was her turkey. 

“Ob, what fun!” gaily exclaimed the 
child. ‘Did uncle tell you to pretend 
to serve it?” 

“T have not finished what he directed 
me to do,” her papa said, with a flourish 
of the carving knife. : 

“But, papa—oh, please!” Her hand 
was on his arm. ‘You would not spoil 
my beautiful bird from Japan?” 

A hidden spring was touched with the 
point of the knife. The breast opened 
and disclosed the fowl filled with choice 
toys and other things. The first taken 
out was a tiny box; inside was a gold 
chain and locket; the locket held Uncle 
Roy’s picture. 

It was a turkey for—only Uncle 
Roy’s niece. But all the family shared 
the amusement.— Our Little Folks. 


DOT’S CHRISTMAS PICNIC. 


MRS. D. C. FARNHAM, 


Who was Dot? Well, not Dotty Dim- 
ple, but a dear little yellow canary who 
was named after her. She was not only 
a sweet, cunning, little beauty, but a 
lovely singer as well. So, her mistress, 
whom we will call Nellie, was very fond 
of her, and would leave the door of her 
cage open so that she could amuse her- 
self in flying about the room and pick- 
ing among the plants. Now, in front of 
the house, at a little distance, stood a 
great willow tree, where Dot, as she hung 
in her cage on the porch all summer long 
had watched the robins and blue-birds 
and cat-birds and all the other birds 
building their nests and talking and 
singing and seeming so happy that she 
used to think if she could ever get a 
chance she would like to fly high up in 
the old tree and see if it was so very nice 
up there. 

But she bided her time, and didn’t 
forget, though the summer birds were all 
gone and the ground was white. with 
snow, until just the day before Christmas 
when the doors, having been accident- 
ally left open, away like a flash of yellow 
light went Dot through three rooms and 
straight out at the back kitchen door. 

My ! wasn’t there a fluster! Grand- 
ma looked and looked and went almost 
to the great willow, but her ears were dull 
and her eyes dim, so she couldn’t find 
her. 

Grandpa hunted all through the or- 
chard, but no Dot could he find. By 
this time Nellie came in sight of the big 
tree when—‘“Peep !” called Dot, from 
the very highest limb, for there she was 
hopping and flying about in a_ perfect 
flutter of delight. 

How to catch her—-that was the ques- 
tion. Grandpa went for the long ladder, 
but Nellie brought out Dot’s cage, also 
Dick in his cage, and hung them on the 
porch. After a while flash! came Dot 
back again and alighted on her cage 
where she was easily caught. And now, 
as a punishment, she is kept in close 
confinement on a diet of bread and wa- 
ter. She takes it very cheerfully, how- 
ever, and is at this moment singing at 
the top of her voice, intending, no doubt, 
to try it again some day when the weath- 
er gets warmer. And we agree with her, 
that, although Christmas is a lovely 
time for festivals, Christmas-trees, pres- 
ents and nice dinners, it isn’t just the 
best time for a picnic.— Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


in 


CRANKS.—Elijah would be called a 
crank, and John the Baptist a lunatic, if 
they should appear now and. denounce 
popular vices as they did in their own 
time. It isso in every-age. The true 
prophet is never a universal favorite, and 
the temptation to faithlessness is there- 
fore very great. And yet no worse woe 
can befall the human race than a false 
prophet. A sneaking pulpit is an offense 
in the sight of God and curse to man- 
kind.— Western Christian Advocate. : 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT SIX HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


_ Let us go back in imagination some 
six hundred years. It is Christmas night. 
In every town in Europe the bells are 
ringing merrily, and the people, noble 
aud simple alike, are streaming toward 
the church or cathedral, each family or 
group preceded ‘by its lantern-bearer, 
for street lights are few and far be- 
tween. We will suppose ourselves 
in Chester, in Rouen, in Verona, 
or in Seville — the name and place 
matter little, the medieval Christmas 
usages from the eleventh to the six 
teenth century, being the same all over 
westerr Europe. Matins have just end- 
ed with the “Te Deum,” and there is a 
movement of expectation in the church 
and a rustling of feet, for before the cel- 
ebration of mass we are to assist at the 
dramatic Office of the Shepherds. Be- 
hind and above the altar is placed the 
manger or creche, and beside it an im- 
age of Saint Mary. Five canons of the 
first rank, or at least their vicars, wear- 
ing the sacerdotal tunic, and over it the 
amice, or linen gown, represent the shep- 
herds, and form a group in the transept 
in front of the entrance to the choir. The 
shepherds carry crooks, and have with 
them real sheep and dogs, and atten- 
dants, with musical instruments and rus- 
tic offerings of fruit. We may imagine 
how picturesque and impressive this Of- 
fice of the Shepherds must have been in 
some Lombardian church where the ar- 
chitecture lent itself to effective panto- 
mine. We may figure to ourselves the 
shepherds, feigning some to sleep and 
some to watch their flocks, when sudden- 
ly in the stillness of the church, all rich- 
ly decorated with tapestry, drapery, gar- 
lands of evergreens, and with a profusion 
of candles, a-boy dressed as an angel, 
mounts artlessly, with the aid of a ladder, 
the wall beside the ambon, or small pul- 
pit, and there, after the musicians have 
sounded a long and piercing trumpet 
blast, the angel instones in Latin these 
verses from St. Luke: “ Fear not ; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you ; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 
Thereupon a number of singing boys, 
posted in the galleries in the clere-story 
of the cathedral—auzx voutes de l’eglise, 
says an old Rouen manuscript—and rep- 
resenting the ‘‘ multitude of the heavenly 
host,” begin to sing, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” And from the indi- 
cations of old manuscripts, and from the 
judgments of competent critics, we may 
conclude that the music which accom- 
panied this Office was very grand and 
simple, for the plain song was supple- 
mented by special melodies, and the mu- 
sic of brass and stringed instruments was 
employed besides that of the organ. 
Meanwhile the shepherds enter by the 
the great gate of the choir, and advance 
slowly toward the altar and the manger, 
chanting a rhymed Latin hymn “ Paz in 
terris.” Arrived at the manger, they are 
met by two priests of the first rank, wear- 
ing the long white dalmatica and figuring 
two midwives, who ask them, “Quem que- 
ritisin presepe pastores dicite ?” (Say, 
shepherd, whom seek ye in the manger ?) 
And the shepherds reply, “Salvatorem, 
Christum Dominum.” (We seek the 
Saviour, Christ the Lord, the babe wrap- 
ped in swaddling clothes, according to 


the angel’s words.) Thereupon the two 


priests figuring midwives draw a curtain 
and show the child Jesus to the shep- 
herds, and bid them announce the Nativ- 
ity to the people. The shepherds kneel 
in adoration, and salute the Virgin with 
a rhymed Latin hymn. After which 
they return processionally through the 
choir, singing, “ Alleluia! Alleluia! sing 
all his coming, and say to the prophet, 
unto us a child is born.” These words 
form the Introit of the Christmas mass, 
which begins immediately, the shepherd- 
priests directing the choir— pastores re- 


}gunt chorwm, says the Rouen manu- 


script —and reading the lessons from the 
lectern.— Harper’s Magazine for De- 
cember. 


‘OTHE PINT OF ALE, JOHN.” 


It is a difficult matter to one accus- 
tomed to small daily indulgences to real- 
ize’ how great is the expense thus incur- 
red. 

A Manchester (England) calico printer 
was asked on his wedding day by his 
shrewd wife to allow her two half-pints 
of ale a day as her share of home com- 
forts. John made the bargain cheerfully, 
feeling it hardly became to do otherwise, 
inasmuch as he drank two or three quarts 
aday. The wife kept the home tidy, 
and all went well with them ; but as she 
took the small allowance each week for 
household expenses, she never forgot 
‘the pint of ale, John.” 

When the first anniversary of their 
wedding came and John looked around 
upon their neat home and comely wife, 
a longing to do something to celebrate 
the day took possession of him. 

“Mary, we've had no holiday since we 
were wed, and, only that I haven't a 
penny in the world, we’d take a jaunt to 
the village and see the mother.” 

“Would thee like togo, John ?” she 
asked, 

There w@s a tear with her smile ; for it 
touched her heart to hear him speak 
tenderly, as in the old times. 

“If thee’d like to go, John, I'll stand 
treat.” 

“Thou stand treat, Mary ! 
a fortin left thee ?” 

“Nay, but I’ve got the pint of ale,” 


Hast got 


“Got what, wife?” 

“The pint of ale,” she repeated. 

Whereupon, she went to the hearth, 
and from beneath one of the stone flags 
drew forth a stocking, from which she 


| poured upor the table the sum of 365 


threepences ($22.81), exclaming,—— 

“See, John, thee can have the holi- 
day.” 

‘(What is this?” he asked in amaze, 

“It is my daily pint of ale, John.” 

He was conscience-stricken as well as 
amazed and charmed. 

‘‘Mary,hasn’t thee had thy share ? Then 
I’ll have no more from this day.” 

And he was as good as his word. 
They had the holiday with the old mo- 
ther ; and Mary’s little capital,saved from 
“the pint of ale,” was the seed from 
which, as the years rolled on, grew shop, 
factory, warehouse, country-seat and 
carriage, with, health, happiness, peace 
and honor. 


‘“THERE’S LIGHT BEYOND.” 


‘When in Madeira,” writes a traveler, 
‘TI set off one morning to reach the sum- 
mit of a mountain to gaze upon the dis- 
tant scene and enjoy the balmy air. I 
had a guide with me, and we had with 
difficulty ascended some two thousand 


feet, when a thick mist was seen descend- |. 


ing upon us, quite obscuring the whole 
face of the heavens. I thought I had 
no hope left but at once to retrace our 
steps or to be lost ; but as the cloud 
came nearer, and darkness overshadow- 
ed me, my guide ran on before me, 
penetrating the mist, and calling to me, 
ever and anon, saying, ‘Press on, master; 
press on ; there’s light beyond!’ I did 
press on. In a few minutes the mist was 
passed, and I gazed upon a scene of 
transcendent beauty. All was light and 
cloudless above, and beneath was the 
almost level mist, concealing the world 
below me, and glistening to the rays of 
the sun like a field of untrodden snow. 
There was nothing at that moment be- 
tween me andthe heavens.” O, ye over 
whom the clouds are gathering, or who 
have sat beneath the shadows, be not 
dismayed if they rise before you. ‘Press 
on; there is light beyond.” —The Worker. 


FATHER KNOWS. 


A gentleman was one day opening a 
box of goods. His little son was stand- 
ing near, and as his father took 
the packages from the box he laid 
them upon the arm of the boy. A 
young friend and playmate of the mer- 
chant’s son was standing by, looking on. 
As parcel after parcel was laid upon the 
arm of the boy, his friend began to fear 
his load was becoming too heavy, and 
said: “Johnny, don’t you think you have 
got as much as you can bear?” “Never 
mind,” answered Johnny, in a happy 
tone ; “father knows how much I can 
carry.” Brave, trustful little fellow ! 
He did not grow: restless or impatient 
under the burden. There was no dan- 
ger. He felt that his father would not 
lay too heavy a loadonhim. His father 
knew his strength, or rather the weakness 
of that little arm, and would not over- 
task it. More than all, his father loved 
him, and therefore would not harm him 
It is such a spirit of loving trust in him 
that God desires his children to possess. 
— Selected. 


WANTED TO GO HOME. 


Judge Gray was hearing a case that 
called for a jury trial, and after the usu- 
al wrangling that always tries his patience 
the jury was secured and sworn. The 
judge settled back in his chair, thinking 
that the case was fairly started, when up 
jumped a little German who was sitting 
in one end of the jury-box. ‘“Shudge!” 
he exclaimed. Well, what is it?” asked 
the Judge, shortly. ‘‘Shudge, I t’ink I 
likes to go home.” ‘You can’t go; sit 
down!” ‘“Shudge, I doan’t tink I 
makes a good shuror.” ‘ You are the 
best on the panel. Sit down.” ‘ Well, 
Shudge,” and the fellow was getting des- 
perate, ‘I doan’ speak goot English.” 
* You'll not have to speak at all.” “And, 
Shudge, I can’t make nodings oudt of 
vot dose fellows (indicating the attorneys) 
are talking aboudt.” ‘ That is no ex- 
cuse. Neither can any one else. _ Sit 


.down !”—Chicago Tribune. 


One time Dr. Lorimer of Chicago 
preached a sermon against card-playing 
in the homes of Christians. The next 
Sunday he noticed that a leading mem- 
ber of his congregation was absent from 
his accustomed place. But his wife was 
present. ‘‘Where’s the colonel to-day?” 
inquired Dr. Lorimer after the services, 
“Qh,” said the lady, “he didn’t like what 
you said last Sunday, and he thinks if 
you have got so notional that you can’t 
allow a man to play cards, he doesn’t 
want to hear you preach any more!” 
“Well,” said Dr. Lorimer, “I guess you 
may tell him that if he has got so notional 
that he can’t allow a preacher to speak 
his convictions, he will have to stay 
away; but tell him I’m sorry—for jim; 
he will lose a good many things that he 
ought to hear!”—Morning Star. 


Dr. Abel Stevens, writing from Yoko- 
hama, Japan, says: “I have been inspect- 
ing the great Asiatic battle-fields, and I 
report the general conviction of both 
foreigners and intelligent natives here 
that the epoch of a grand social and 
religious revolution has set in in India, 
Burmah, China, and Japan—that this 
old Asiatic heathendom is generally giv- 
ing way before the continually increasing 
power..of Western thought and Chris- 
tian Civilization.” 

In Astronomy: Professor—‘“If the 


earth hangs in space, what hinders oyr. 


seeing the sky below us?” Student 


(thoughtfally)—“Our | 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
O07” Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Arzu Kinps or PHoroGrRAPHIo Work 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICES. 


OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San FRanorsco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
vyerything requisite for funerals on hand, 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


ILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


e 
Paid 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT JS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Oprositz Mrxna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Com Zinc 
Brass, and Babbitt 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozslessnd 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

Ov” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


CINCINNATI BELT OUNDRY C 0 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELL TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITH (S00 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARA 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


AMES LINFORTH, 
eral Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Send for Price and Catal e. Address 
H. McSHANE & ©O.. 
Mention this paper Baltimere, Md. 


an 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Beils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Aiarms,Farms, etc. FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


MENSELY & OOMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals, Formore than halfacentury 
for superiority over allo 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action—three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consisis 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is rum round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made to exactly fit 
the Masionery pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertre 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country. It wi 
stand 20 years without tuning and is good 
for100 No other piano has this improve- 


ment. 
Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 


bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently iz 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. .They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
test in the world, Prices are no 
gher than other pianos, Buying direct. 
from _ the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous pose of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away—pity them. 1 
e guarantee our pianosten years. 108 
styles<_ We have put our prices at lowest 
bed reck for Cash. A 00 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for 8297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
We occasion- 


resented money returned. 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, w we take in 


ss ent for our own. Write or call 
or catalogue, free. 


M, ANTISELL PIANO CO.. 
Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
€or. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisca, 
California, ( ts wanted.) 


Cash Assets - - 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


$ 9,260,097 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street.’ 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Durron, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
,000, 
HENRY L. DODGE............... Presiden’ 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTCHINSON............... Manager 


Drrgecrors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055, 946.45 


BELDEN & COFRAN, [Aanagers, 
818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRANCISCO - - 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


eer eee Seeee 


OARD STOOEK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (41! sizes) | 
' Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Eto. 


Tupss & Co., 


Nos. and Front Street. 
G2” Factory at THE Porsero. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE OLDEST CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


t In Book III of Clement of Alexandria is 
given (in Greek) the most ancient hymn of 
the primitive Church. It is there (1£0 years 
after the apostles) asserted to be of much 
earlier origin. The following version will 
give some imperfect idea of its spirit]: 


Shepherd of tender youth, 

Guiding in love and truth, 
Through devious ways, 

Christ, our triumphant King, 

We come thy name to sing, 

And here our children bring 
To shout thy praise! 


Thou art our Holy Lord, 
The all-subduing word, 
. Healer of all strife! 
Thou didst thyself abase, 
That from sin's deep disgrace 
Thou mightest save our race 
| And give us life. 


Thou art Wisdom’s High Priest; 
Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of holy love; 
And in our mortal pain 
None calls on thee in vain; 
Help thou dost not disdain, 
Help from above. 


iver be thou our guide, 

Our Shepherd and our pride, 
Our staff and song. 

Jesus, thou Christ of God, 

By the perennial word, 

Lead us where thou hast trod, 
Make our faith strong. 


So now, and till we die, 
Sound we thy praise on high, 
And joyful sing. 
infants and the glad throng 
Who to thy Church belong, 
Unite and swell the song 
To Christ our King. 


— 


IN A WELSH CHURCH. 


When you are in Rome, do as the 
Romans do; which, being interpreted, 
means, when you are in Wales, go to the 
Welsh church. When Sunday came, as 
the long, peaceful day came to its close, 
we went down the shady road and over 
the bridge, in search of the parish church. 
There is an English church, much finer 
and more exclusive, we were told, but 
we abided by our first choice. The 
building is modern, but the grounds look 
so old that it is probable it occupies the 
site of an older structure. A pavement 
of broad slate flagging runs round it, 
bordered with shrubs and flowers. Some 
very old graves were in the inclosure. 
There were several doors, and it was a 
question which we were expected to en- 
ter. Two chubby-faced boys came 
round the corner in great haste. - “Choir 
boys,”’ I said, and was fain to ask for 
guidance, but they vanished like two 
flashes of lightning. At length, by ones 
and by twos, the worshippers began to 
assemble, and we followed the crowd. 
It is a curious place, to American eyes, 
that low, Welsh church—long, narrow, 
with stone walls, iminense stone columns, 
brick-paved floor in the nave and choir, 
and tiled floor in the chancel. Imper- 
ishable it looked, even though it is the 
product of our ephemeral to-day—as if 
it might outlast the pyramids; and it is 
as severely plain as any flagstaff. The 
congregation, made up as it was of the 
common people—the working classes— 
interested us greatly. There was hardly 
a person in the seats who would have 
been called, in common parlance, a lady 
ora gentleman. The clothes worn were 
rough and plain, but generally clean and 
comfortable. Many of the men were in 
their shirt-sleeves.. Behind us sat an old 
woman in black, the oddest of appara- 
tions, who stared at us as if we belonged 
to another world. Sosmall, so withered, 
so weather-beaten was she, in a costume 
that belonged to past ages, that we cer- 
tainly felt as if she did not belong to 
ours. A surpliced choir of men and 
boys—alas, that I should have to say it, 
but those surplices badly needed soap 
and water-——discoursed sweet music, 
singing to Hamburg and other familiar 
old tunes their wild Welsh hymas. The 
air of the place was reverent. The 
voices in the responses were low and 
earnest. The young men and maidens 
were quiet and attentive; their elders 
were devout. As for the sermon, I un- 
derstood but three words of it, ** Apostle 
Paul” and “Galatia,” but it was, after 
all, as interesting as any I ever listened 
to. Earnestness is contagious, and the 
pale, earnest speaker held our absorbed 
attention from first to last. But it was 
easy to follow the service, which was 
that of the Church of England, and 
prayer is prayer whether the tongue be 
Welsh or English—Julia C. R. Dorr 


in. Atlantic. 
AVERAGE RELIGION. 


The doctrine of averages is applied to 
a great variety of things; an average 
crop, both in quality and quantity ; aver- 
age rainfall, heat and cold; an average 
man, woman, child, horse and mule. It 
is too often applied to Christian char- 
acter and life. We sometimes, in 
thought at least, make it the standard of 
conduct, with the comforting thought 
that when we are remiss in one duty we 
will level up by extra activity and good- 
ness in another. ‘Thus, Sabbath piety Is 
made to offset lack of service on other 
days ; nay, even unchristian conduct and 
sharp practices meantime. Every one 
carries a pope under his hat, and men- 
tally subscribes to the dogma of merit 
and supererogation, as a part of his pri- 
vate need. A well-to-do and thrifty 
farmer was wonderfully pious and active 
onthe Sabbath. He was always and 
early at church, devout, a worker in the 
Sunday-school, turning the day -to the 
greatest possible account—piety-wise. 
Here his godliness and zeal stopped. It 
was a Sunday job. On Monday, and 
through the week, he said and did very 


unchristian things. His hired man, a} 


shrewd observer and reader of character, 
called bis attention to the contrast be- 


| tween his Sunday and week-day religion. 


He promptly replied : “Oh, my religion 
averages well. My Sunday piety levels 
up my secular conduct, and gives me a 
fair average.” Soon after he sent his 
man to fence off a portion of a field and 
let the cattle into it. He worked with 
post and rail for some days, when he re- 
ported the fence completed and the cat- 
tle let into the field. What was the 
farmer’s unchristian rage and harsh lan- 
guage when he saw at every few rods a 
length of fence missing. -His man re- 
plied, “It is a good average fence.” 
Average fence!” What do you mean 
by an. average fence? Don’t you see 
the cattle will come right through those 
open spaces?” The fence averages 
well, Wherever I have left out a length 
I have doubled the next one, so it aver- 
ages well. All the rails and posts have 
been used.” ‘* Averages well!” shouted 
the farmer ; ‘I tell you the fence is good 
for nothing; you might as well have 
never made it.” ‘‘I insist itis a fair 
average; at any rate, it averages as well 
as your religion. The double lengths 
make up for the wanting ones. You put 
in two lengths on Sunday, and leave a 
gap all the rest of the week. ,The devil 
comes right through it.” Now, if we are 
going to apply the doctrine of averages 
to our Christian life, let us make it a 
high one. Let ys not use our extra piety 
of the Sabbath to fill the ungodly holes 
and gaps in our conduct on other days. 
What we have done will never level up 
what we have left undone.—Rev. S. R. 
Denner, D.D. 


SIN NO MORE. 


Many persons seem to think that the 
acknowledgment of their faults in a large 
measure excuses those faults. But the 
habit of making such acknowledgments 
of a fault without the concurrent effort 
or desire to correct that fault, is more 
likely to increase the evil tendency than 
to decrease it. When aman has taken 
pains to ascertain just where he is in er- 
ror, he has turned his face toward the 
correction of his error. But his is a 
fatal position if just then he takes no 
step in the direction of his new facing. 
One who becomes concious of some 
physical pain or indisposition, is pretty 
sure to be anxious about it until he knows 
just what to call it. 

Every physician knows that there is a 
certain sense of satisfaction shown by a 
patient when his disease is given a spec- 
ific name—whether the patient has any 
idea of ,the signification of that name or 
not. Similarly, persons seem to show a 
certain sense of gratification in naming 
their moral weaknesses and defects. 
They. even prate about their “besetting 
sin,” as if the very designating of it were 


a relief and a satisfaction to them, if: 


not, indeed, a valid plea for their con- 
tinuance in it. 

But if familiarity with one’s physical 
complaint diminishes his care for it, his 
knowledge of it may be a greater source 
of danger to him than those disorders 
which, because they have yet no distinct 
place in nomenclature, alarm him more, 
while they threaten him less. So, also, 
the man who takes refuge in the mere 
confession or. acknowledgment of his 
“besetting sins” without accompanying 
the confession with a desire and an ef- 
fort to be no longer beset by them, is 
likely to be more firmly bound to them, 
and more deeply degraded by them. 

Confession is a just and essential part 
of our prayers to God; but even our 
prayers may tend to harden us in those 
very sins which we acknowledge and 
confess, if the confession is attended by 
real sorrow and a determination to ‘‘go 
and sin no more.”—S. S. Times. 


A HINT. 


“Stir up the gift that is in the,” was an 
Apostolic injunction which is as needful 
to-day as it was eighteen hundred years 
ago; it is also as true that to some are 
committed ten talents, to others two, 
and to another one. 

Some ladies were once airing their 
capabilities for earning a livelihood, 
should sudden misfortune befall them. 
One said that she could make bonnets, 
another, that she could make. dresses, 
and so they quite luxuriated in the air 
castle of competence ‘to rise upon possi- 
ble ruin. Only one of the party seemed 
unconscious of possessing any talent for 
work, but she modestly suggested, “J 
can do without.” Whether this is the 
highest or lowest round of the ladder of 
service, we leave our readers to conjec- 
ture. 

We only state the fact that has been 
advertised, that by one week of self- 
denial the Salvation Army raised sixty 
thousand dollars.—Selected. 


WHAT THEN? 


Iam aChristian. Whatthen? Why, 
I am a redeemed sinner, a pardoned 
rebel, all through grace, and by the most 
wonderful means which infinite wisdom 
could devise. -I ama Christian. What 
then? Why, I am a temple of God; 
and surely I ought to be pure and holy. 
I am a Christian. What then. Why, I 
am a child of God ; and I ought to be 
filled with filiallove, reverence, joy and 
gratitude. I am a Christian. What 
then? Why, I am a disciple of Christ, 
and must imitate him who was meek and 
lowly in heart, and pleased not himself. 
I am a Christian. What then? Why, 
I am an heir of heaven, and hastening on 
to the abodes of the blessed, to join the 
full choir of glorified ones in singing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb ; and sure- 
ly I ought to learn that song on earth. 


— Payson. 


GLEANINGS. 


To receive faith is more difficult than 
to create it.—Lothair. | 

I always look upon diplomatists as the 
Hebrews of politics.—Coningsby. 

If you want to be the leader of the 
people you must learn to watch events, 
— Sybil. 

The doom of eternity and the fortunes 
of life cannot be placed in competition. 
—Lothatr. 

It may be that words are vain to save 
us, but feeble deeds are vainer than 
words.—Sybil. 


mounts not so high as man’s 
The Young Duke. 

Human wit ought to be exhausted be- 
fore we presume to invoke divine inter- 
position. —Tancred. 

If I put some touches of a rosy sunset 


desires. — 


I feel that I have walked with God.— 
George MacDonald. 


You will find that the mere resolve not 
to be useless, and the honest desire to 
help other people will, in the quickest 
and most delicate way, improve your- 
self.— Ruskin. 


A religion that does not make a man 
honest and kindly, and fills his heart 
with noble aims to help others, is not 
worth the having; it is a delusion, and 
he is deceiving himself, if not trying to 
deceive others, and thus a hypocrite. 


Each one of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he lives better and 
happier ; each of us is bound to see that 
out of that small circle the widest good 
may flow ; each of us may have fixed in 
his mind the thought that out of a single 
household may flow influences that shall 
stimulate the whole commonwealth and 
the whole civilized world. — Dean 
Stanley. 

A perfect life is not attained in a day. 
Men cannot cut across lots, or take an 
air line for the kingdom of heaven. If 
we had our way, we should have the 
bud, the blossom and the ripened fruit 
at the same time. But this is not God’s 
method. He gives us “first the blade, 
then the ear, afterwards the full corn in 
the ear.” Character is a growth, and it 
requires time to perfect the full-rounded 
Christian.—-D. C. Tomlinson. 


Religion that does not make a man 
manly is not the genuine religion of 
Jesus. As some one pointedly says: 
‘When Paul said, ‘Quit ye like men,’ he 
was not thinking of those Christians who 
are rocked in the cradle of a conserva- 
tive church by the slippered foot of a 
soft-speaking minister, to all delicate dit- 
ties; but of a stalwart soldier, with his 
face as bronzed as his helmet, and ready 
for the fray.".—The Standard. 


Do not be discouraged at the duties 
that seem so great before you. They 
may seem great a little way off, but, 
somehow, they always diminish or vanish 
altogether as we come near them. Some 
one has said duties and difficulties are 
like the nightmare—as soon as you stir 
they vanish. Learn to look on the 
bright side and you will be surprised at 
the number of things that will turn up to 
help you.—Christian Inquirer. 


Pleasant smiles ; gentle tones; cheery 
greetings ; tempers sweet under a head- 
ache, or a business care, or the children’s 
noise ; the ready bubbling over of 
thoughtfulness for one another,and habits 
of smiling, greeting, forbearing, thinking 
in these ways. It is these above all else 
which make one’s-home “a building of 
God, a house not made with hands ;” 
these that we hear in the song of ** Home, 
Sweet Home.”——-W. C. Gannett. 

When St. Felix of Nola was hotly pur- 
sued by murderers, he took refuge in a 
cave, and instantly, over the rift of it, 
the spiders wove their webs, and, seeing 
this, the murderers passed by. Then 
said the saint, ‘‘Where God is not, a wall 
is but a spider’s web; witere God is, a 
spider’s web is a wall.” What will. prayer 
do for you? I answer, ‘All that God 
can do for you.” We toil and moil and 
scrape, and make ourselves anxious about 
the dust and dross of earth, and all the 
while God is holding forth to us in vain 
the crown of immortality and the golden 
keys of the treasure of heaven !—Canon 
Farrar. 

Constantly look up. Be on the watch 
for chances to rise, like a bird let loose, 
though but for a moment, into the upper 
air. Such is the nature of holiness. 
Being from God, it is ever seeking to re- 
vert to its source. The heavier the pres- 
sure of a mundane life upon it, the 
stronger is the force of its compressed 
aspirations. Such pressure is like that 
of the atmosphere on water, which seeks, 
through crevices in its inclosure, the 
level of its fountain. A spirit like this 
will demand the habit of fragmentary 
prayer for its own holy indulgence; and 
will demand it with an importunity pro- 
portioned to the superincumbent weight 
of earthly, cares.—Austin Phelps, D.D. 


The mind wants steadying and setting 
right many times a day. It resembles a 
compass placed on a rickety table—the 
least stir of the table makes the needle 
swing round and point untrue. Let it 
settle, then, till it points aright. Be per- 
fectly silent for a few moments, thinking 
about Jesus; there is almost a divine 
force in silence. Drop the thing that 
worries, that excites, that interests, that 
thwarts you ; let it fall like a sediment to 
‘the bottom, until the soul is no longer 
turbid, and say, secretly: “Grant, I be- 
seech Thee, merciful Lord, to thy faith- 
ful. servant pardon and peace, that. I 
may be cleansed from all my sins and 
serve thee with a quiet mind.—-Bishop 


Huntington. 


Fame has eagle’s wings, and yet she 


into the life of any man or woman, then |. 


Littell’s Living Age. 


he 889 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its 

Approved in the ou by Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adama, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, and many 
others, it has. met with constant 
commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than ce 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-celumn octavo p of read- 
ing-matter ; and presents, 
with a combined freshness and com- 
pleteness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches ef 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the  * 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects 
in ee of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art, d expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible mass 
of this literature, the oniy compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS 
with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual progress 
of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 


ad Opinions. 

** No man who understands the worth and value of this 

sterling publication would think of doing without it. . No- 

re else can be found such a comprehensive and perfect 
view of the best literature and thought of our times.'"’— 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“It isa living picture of the age on its literary side. It 
was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its wide 
patronage.’’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

‘**Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, 
which seem indispensable. . The only possible objection 
that could be urged to it is the immense amount of readin 
it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, blography eet or religion, that cannot 
be found in it. . Such a publication exhausts our superla- 
tives.”— The Churchman, ( 

**Replete with all the treasures ofthe best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the day. . 
It stands unrivalled.”—T7he Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

** It maintains its soneing position in spite of the multi- 
tude of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York Observer. 

** By the careful and judicious work put into the editing 
of THE LIviInG AGE, it is made possible for the busy man 
to know something of what is going on with ever increas- 
ing activity in the world of letters. Without such help 
he is lost.'"—Zpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

* Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. | 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”—Phila. Jnquirer. 

“The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
apnserente gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

‘*It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispens- 
able literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“For the amount of reading-matter conthined the sub- 
is extremely low.'’—Christian Advocate, Nash- 
ville. 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realin of current literature.’”’— 
Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburgh. 

“Tt is indispensable to all who would keep abreast of 
our manifold progress. . It is absolutely without a rival.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1889, remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 1888 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(** Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find him- 
self in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia 
Evenin 

For $10.50,'THe Lrvinc AGE and any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 monthlies (or. perpers Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THe LIVING 
AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Bostom 


New York. 


— THE — 


Atlantic Monthly 


For 1889 announces as a small part of its at- 
tractions for the reading public 


THREE SERIAL STORIES: 


THE TRAGIC MUSH. By Henry James, 
author of ‘‘The Portrait of a Lady,’’ etc. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By E. 
L. Bynner, author of ‘‘Agnes Surriage,’’ 
‘*Penelope’s Saitors,”’ etc. 


PASSE ROSE. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, author of “But Yet a Woman,”’ etc. 
This began in the September number, and 
will continue until April. 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1889 


Will contain literary, social and historical es- 
says, stories, poems, travel sketch s, papers 
on education, politics, art, by the foremost 
American writers. 


The best representative of American period- 
ical literature, which appeals to read: rs by its 
own charms.—New York Evening Post. 


Month after month it illustrates practically 
its well-earned reputation as the foremost lit- 
in Amerita. — [ Providence 

ournal, 


The one American magazine in which a re- 
gard for letters is a controlling motive —{ New 
York Tribune, 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1889. 


TERMS: $4a year in advance, postage free; 
85c a number. With superb life-size por- 
trait of Hawthorne, Emerson Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell or Holmes, $5; 
each additional portrait, $1. N. B.—The 
January ATLANTIC will contain an entirely . 
new steel portrait of the poet Whittier. 


The November and December numbers of 
the ATLANTiO will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1889 
are received before December 20th. 


Postal notes and money are at the risk of 
the sender, and therefore remittances should 
ee by money order, draft or registered 
etter, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


1889. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly. 


Youna began its tenth 
volume with the first number in November. 
Daring the year it will contain five serial sto- 
ries, inclading ‘‘Borymates,”’ by Kirk Munroe; 
‘‘The Red Mustang,’’ by W. O. Stoddard; and 
‘‘A Day in Waxland,’’ by R. K. Munkittrick; 
*‘Nels Thurlow’s Trial,”’ by J. T. Trowbridge; 
‘The Three Wishes,’’ by F. Anstey and Brander 
Matthews; a series of fairy tales written and 
illustrated by Howard Pyle; Home Studies in 
Natural History,” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald; 
Little Experiments,’’ by B. Herrick; 
“Glimpses of Ohild Lifefrom Dickens,” by 
Margaret E. Sangster; articles on various 
sports end pastimes, short stories by the best 
writers, and humorous papers and poems, with 
many hundreds of illustrations of excellent 
quality. Every line in the paper is subjected 
to the most rigid editorial ssruatiny, in order 
that nothing harmful may enter ite columns. 


An epitome of everything that is attractive 
in juvenile Bos ‘on 


urier. 

A weekly feast of good to the boys 
and girls in every family which it visits.— 
{ Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, in- 
formation and interest.—[N.Y. Ohristian Kav. 


TERMS. Postage Prepaid, $2 a Year. 
Vol. X begins November 6, 1888. 


gpecimen copy sent on receipt of a 2c stamp. 

Single numbers, 6c each. 

Remittances should be made by Postoffice 
Money Order or Draft, te avoid chance of loss. 

Ne are not to copy this advertise- 
ment without the express order of Harper & 
Brothers. . Address, 

HARPER & BROS., New York. 


GHAS. TAYLOR, 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Takeo the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, 
HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Agent of the Welch Combination Folding Beds. 
From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. 


all 


NICOLL. “The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WHAB | 


PANTS MADE TO 
ORDER, 
FROM $5 


—AND UP— 


SUITS MADE TO 


FROM 


—AND UP— 


OVERCOAT S 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measuremeat rules, by which you can take an accurate 
' measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward sample: for self and friends. 


Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully., 


NICOLL, 
816 Market Street, 


“THE TAILOR,” 


San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 
LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., wnder United States Hotel. 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


Kinds of 


Challenge Double-Acting Force Pump. 


Arranged "with Power adapte1 for Wella 
where it is;not over 25 feet to water. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 


Manufacturers and Daalers in All 


Cistern, Well & Force 


PUMPS, 


Adapted for every kind of 
requirement — for 
Windmill and Power Use. 


Ins 


ip, 


ae 


ad 


Althouse: Windmill. 


Railroad Pumps, Steamboat 
Pumps, Mine Pamps, Windmill 
Pumps, Ro Pumps, Fire En- 
gines, Hydraulic Rams, Hose, Gar- 


Hand, 
*en Tools and Pamp Materials. 


Star Suction and Force Pump. wine and Spray Pumps a" Specialty. Also Importers of Pipe 


Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers and 


awn 


oF Send for special catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


509 & S11 Market St., - San Franciseo, Cal. 
THE SINGER'S CHRISTMAS. 

It is high time to commence practicing 
Christmas Mario, and to | + HERRMANN & CO. 
mas Oarols, Anthems, Songs, Quartets, ete. Importers and Manufacturers of 
Please send for lists. 

BEAUTIFUL CANTATAS FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. -- E.... 


Goed Tidings, or Sailor Boy’s Ohristmas. 
By Rosabel. 25c, $2.40 a doz. 
Babe of Bethlehem, Children’s voices and 
quartet. Benj. Cutler. 150, $1.40. 
Jingle Bells. Peculiar and very pretty. 
Leo R. Lewis. 3°0, $3 per doz. 
Christmas Gift. A Santa Olaus Story. Rosa- 
bel. 260, $2.40 per doz. 
ht Napping. A nice musical drama. 
Lewis. 300, $3 per doz. 
Winter. A true cold weather cantata. 
L. O. Emerson. 30c, $8 per doz. 
Messenger et Christmas. T. M. Towne. 
80c, $8 per doz. 


Christmas Songs and Carols. For young 
children. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12c. 


$1.08 per doz. ° 


OHRISTMAS SERVICBS. — ‘‘ Joyful 
Ohimes,’’ $4 per 100; ‘‘Birth of Our Lord,”’ 
$4 per 100; “Song of the Ohrist’”; $1.98 doz. 


Any Boox Mainep ror Rerar PRIcz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. 


EDWARD CABLSON, CURRIER. 
President. | Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Oor, STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 
Salecesroor: 


'@ Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine 8's. - San FRanotsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


Oo?” Branch Store, ‘‘The 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


” at 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


STEAM COOKED 


A.B.C. Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A.B.C.Maise, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
A lean Mage the Finest Graing. 


reakfast 


For sale ts all ENTED. for 
| Meco, 69 Murray Strest 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Homs 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


al nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PBIOES 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: 


| Wepxespay, Dzcemser 19, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


The annual meeting of the California 
Chinese Mission was held at the First 
Congregational church in this city on 
Sunday evening, December oth. Rev. 
I. E. Dwinell, D.D.,presided. Address- 
es were made by Drs. Dwinell, Staunton 
of Wyoming, and Barrows. A brief ab- 
stract of the forthcoming annual reports 
of the Directors and the Treasurer was 
read by Secretary Pond. But the chief 
interest of the service gathered about the 
exercises by the Chinese. There were 
sacred songs in solo, duet and chorus, 
all of which made real music, the Chi- 
nese peculiarities being almost entirely 


absent. There were recitations of Scrip-. 


ture and of hymns, distinct, intelligible, 
almost as if made by those to our Eng- 
lish language born. The address by Jee 
Gam on the Congregational Association 
of Christian Chinese was clear, concise, 
earnest, in faultless English, and rich in 
facts which ought to be of deepest inter- 
est to every follower of Christ. 

The report, as given by Dr. Pond, be- 
gan with a brief tribute to Samuel 
_ Adams, the only life-member, who has 
deceased during the year. His name 
was first on the first list of life-mem- 
bers, placed there by vote of the church, 
in whose house the meeting was held. 
It was also, probably, first on the first 
list made of members of that church. 
He was a pioneer Christian in California. 
Seventeen missions were sustained during 
part, at least, of the year. Ten of them 
were continued through the year with no 
interruption. Three of them were new 
missions ; viz., those at Los Angeles, 
San Buenventura and Tucson. The work- 
ers numbered thirty-nine, fourteen of 
these being Chinese converted in con- 
nection with this mission, and trained 
for work by it. The aggregate membership 
was 454, and the total number of pupils 
enrolled during the year 1,131. The 
fact of greatest interest was that about 
sixty Chinese have, during the year, left 
the worship of idols, and begun to be- 
lieve in Jesus, and that the total number 
of whom this hope has been cherished 
since the mission began its work is more 
than 700. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that 
the expense of the work had been 
$9,619.15, of which $6,500 came from 
the parent society, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and the rest was 
contributed directly to this treasury. Out 
of this amount no less than $2,066 is, 
of necessity, expended for rents of mis- 
sion houses, so that but $7,553 remained 
for salaries and all incidentals. It isa 
great work to be done at so little ex- 
pense. The report closed with an earn- 
est appeal for the means to widen the 
work. If, instead of less than $10,000, 
there could be $12,000 at command, 
every cent could be used with rigid econ- 
omy, and with the prospect of large re- 
turns. 


- 


D. L. MOODY. 


D. L. Moody, the evangelist, will 
commence work in this city Sunday, 
January 6th. He will be accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, the sweet gos 
pel singers. A tabernacle within a tab- 
ernacle is being built in the Pavilion, 
and everything will be done to make it 
one of the most attractive places in the 
city for the meetings. A steam-heating 
apparatus is being put in, the seats all 
being inclosed, choir gallery being built, 
partitions put up, etc. Inquiry rooms 
will be built on the left side of the en- 
trance, and the Pavilion will be made as 
comfortable as any church in the city. 
Large boilers will be run every day to 
heat the building, and double coil pipes 
will be placed around the area inclosed 
for the meetings. Extra chairs will be 
placed, and space will be provided for 
the seating accommodation of at least 
5,000 people. The Moody Choir, un- 
der the direction of J- J. Morris, meets 
every Friday evening at 7:30, and is 
largely attended, and a marked degree 
of interest is being manifested. Gospel 
Hymns No. 5 are used, and the singing 
will be grand and spirited. The Buble 
training-class meets every Tuesday, at- 
tended by over 200 workers, and grand 
preparations are being made for this spe- 
cial series of revival meetings. All 
Christian people should be earnest in 
praying for the baptism of power upon 
the work and workers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stebbins will arrive in this city Decem- 
ber 29th, and will assist in the New 
Year’s reception to be given at the Young 
Men’s building New Year’s day. 

Com, 


YOUNG MEN IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


‘ Mr, and Mrs. L. D. Wishard were 
tendered a farewell reception at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building last Monday evening, and sail- 
ed Tuesday, the 18th, for Japan, to 
make a tour of the world in the interests 
of young men in foreign lands. Mr. 
Wishard is the International College 
Secretary, and has been identified with 
this branch of the Association work for 
ten years. There is great interest al- 
ready manifested in Japan and India in 
connection with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and money has been 
pledged to erect several buildings in the 
Orient during Mr. Wishard’s visit. A 
large number of friends were present at 
the farewell reception. Short addresses 
were made by several of our city pastors, 
and quite a number went tothe ship to 
see them off Tuesday. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON DEC. 380. 
NUMBERS 6 :1-4. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE, 


TEMPERANCE, 


Lesson Text, Numbers 6: 2,3—When 
either man or woman shall make a spe- 
cial vow, the vow of a Nazarite, to sepa- 
rate himself unto the Lord, he shall sep- 
arate himself from wine and strong 
drink, 

1. The vow of the Nazarite. It was 
manifestly a vow of separation. Such 
also with an emphasis is the vow of the 
Christian. Paul lays great stress on the 
idea of being separate—separate from 
sinners, separate from unrighteousness, 
darkness, Belial, infidels, idols. Among 
the characteristics of a godless worldli- 
ness is drunkenness, at the bottom of 
which are “wine and strong drink.” It 
is the want of separateness that damages 
true religion. The truth is inert, when 
mixed with error. Coin that is not 
standard in weight or purity is spurious. 
Unseparate Christians hurt Christianity 
more than heartless infidelity, or blank 
atheism. ‘‘In the world, but not of it,” is 
a short way of describing the true atti- 
tude of the Christian. 


2. Separate unto the Lord. The best 
description of this attitude is found in 
the lives of such as Peter and Paul. The 
seal of the divine approval is surely upon 
them. There is a separateness labeled 
Christian, sometimes, which is by no 
means genuine. ‘The priest and Levite 
who walked by on the other side, leaving 
the half dead victim. of robbery to his 
fate, were separatists with a vengeance. 
There is a dilettantt Christianity, if it 
may so be called, which affects great 
refinement. Phariseeism, by that . or 
any other name, finds no approval 
with Jesus. One is truly separate who 
catches the Lord’s spirit, and 1s obedient 
to his commandments, Christianity isa 
great leveler. Caste, in whatever coun- 
try and by whatever name, is anti-Christ. 

3. A special vow. It may be illus- 
trated by the vow made in the marriage 
contract. Jesusisthe bridegroom. He 
woos, and by divine art, wins. He is 
the one altogether lovely. He, alone, 
can attract all—Martha or Mary, Peter 
or John, every phase of humanity. He 
vows an infinite and eternal love. His 
love never dims. He looks for and ex. 
pects a vow of similar tenor, so far as 
the finite can imitate the infinite. With 
a reasonable abandon one can open to 
the full the floodgates of his heart to 
Him. Love is the mightiest passion of 
the soul, and the soul normally craves 
an object orn whom to lavish its utmost 
wealth. A less than Jesus is an object 
unworthy the holy of holies of the heart. 
** Jesus first !” is the intelligent declara- 
tion of a soul fired by the divine passion. 
This by no means sets aside its kindred 
passion fora human object—nay it is 
commanded that ye “love one another, 
even as I have loved you.” 

4. Wine and strong drink. These 
line of history, and have furnished more 
inspiration for Baal-worship than aught 
else. Poets have sung their praises, and 
countless multitudes have caught up the 
refrain. Where wine and strong drink 
come in, the true worship of God goes 
out. Heisa drunkard who loves his 
cups, who must and will have his strong 
drink, and whose philosophy squares 
thereto. Reeling is by no means a nec- 
essary mark of drunkenness. A steady 
step, hand or eye may accompany a de- 
bauched life. 3 

Alcohol isa deadly enemy to both 
body and soul. If an enemy to the body 
it is therefore an enemy to the soul. 
There is no sophistry so plausible as the 
argument for wine and strong drink. 
Look at a bunch of grapes—the very 
symbol of things good for the body ; 
look at the wine when it is red—the very 
symbol of things bad, for at the last it 
biteth like a serpent. That wine and 
strong drink will cheer a man when out 
of sorts is no argument for their habitual 
use: A steam bath has its uses, but as a 
continuous experience it would prove 
irksome, not to say harmful. Leeching 
may do well at long intervals, but when 
the ‘“‘daughters of the leech” clamor, 
“Give, give,” the time has come for a 
halt. | 

“Wine is a mocker.” It lures like 
the eye of an unholy passion. When it 
giveth its color inthe cup and moveth 
itself aright, its power for evil knows no 
bounds. Look not upon the wine when 
it is red, is the only safety for most 
people. They may prate endlessly of 
their strength to withstand, to drink or 
refrain from drinking as suits their will ; 
the divine writer knew them better than 
they know themselves. Hence, God’s 
frequent and solomn admonitions con- 
cerning the useof strong drink. 

Strong drink is raging. King Alco- 
hol is a perpetual Nero, who stands for 


ing sensuality. Strong drink will incite 
otherwise restrained passions to utter 
lawlessness. It lets loose Pandemoni- 
um upon the world and cripples into 
inertia the powers that rise up against it. 
Nero, when he applied pitch to unof. 
fending Christians, staked them in the 
imperial gardens and set fire to them, 
only symbolizes the horrid work of his 
successor, King Alcohol. Nero, fiddling 
at the burning of the imperial city, finds 
a counterpart in the “Rum Power’ that 
fires into, unbridled lust its devotees, and 
then contemplates their devastations with 
horrid glee. 
5. He shall separate kimself. The 
emphasis of this command brooks no 
temporizing. It may be claimed, how- 
ever, that it is no longer a command- 
ment since, torming as it does a part of 


| the ceremonial law, and applies only to 


have been well-nigh deified all along the. 


itself subject to almost monthly changes. 


picturésque debauchery and for grovel-. 


Nazarites at that, it has been abrogated. 
Truth itself can never be abrogated. 
Principles live on. _Whatever there is of 
abstract truth in the text is good for all 
time. Law can never be repealed while 
there is occasion for its use. If the 
Nazarite was rightfully under sol- 
emn obligation to abstain from “wine 
and strong drink,” much more the 
Christian, always assuming that the thing 
to be avoided has lost none of its evil 
character. But in this regard it is true 
that men have “sought out many inven- 
tions,” so that the comparatively mild 
drinks of three thousand years ago have 
degenerated into liquid fire, as if from 
the stills of hell. 

The imperative character of the com- 
mand, “the shall separate himself,” needs 
ten fold emphasis to-day. (1) By with- 
drawing himself from it. On his own 
account he needs to “go not in the way 
of evil men ; avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it and pass away.” (2) But 
since no man liveth to himself alone, it 
is his duty as a servant to make instant 
and constant war on his Lord’s 
enemy. No man is his brother’s keeper 
who does not by might and main ward 
off the dangers that assail him. Indif- 
ference in this regard is disloyalty to the 
Lord, who, by the mouth of Paul, com- 
mands all Christians to look on the 
things of others. The strong are to pro- 
tect the weak, and the best protection is 
to destroy the enemy. 


FORREST SHEPARD. 


Professor Forrest Shepard died at the 
residence of his daughter, in Norwich, 
Ct., December 8, 1888, at the age of 
88. This announcement does not take 
us by surprise, though the fact announced 
touches with sadness the hearts of at 
least a few who dwell on this verge of 
the continent. For Professor Shepard 
was a California pioneer, and a married 
daughter of his resides at Santa Barbara. 
He was a native of New Hampshire, 
was graduated at Yale College in 1827, 
and was engaged for years in various 
scientific studies, pursuits and enter- 
prises, all over the eastern side of Amer- 
ica. In middle life he became Professor 
of Geology, etc., in Western Reserve 
College, Ohio. But his residence ~in 
Hudson, where the college then was, was 
only for a part of eacn year, and one-half 
of the months, or mare, of each year, 
were spent in surveys, visits and explor- 
ations for the discovery and develop- 
ment of the mines, minerals, quarries 
and other natural deposits and resources 
of the vast areas of our great country, 
whose possibilities and prospects were 
to him a constant theme of wondering 
admiration. Ona protracted leave of 
absence he came to this State in the 
spring of 1849, via the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. He fixed his residence at Sacra- 
mento, invested in a limited way in real 
estate, and put up two or three “ struct- 
ures,” such as were peculiar to those 
times. He busied himself with various 
mining and trading enterprises. The 
transportation of goods into mining dis- 
tricts was difficult and expensive. For 
a few months he owned and ran ox-teams, 
going with them himself the first few 
times; both to see the regions and camps, 
and to inaugurate the business success- 
fully. Later on this particular business 
passed into other hands. But he was 
ever busy with plans, schemes and enter- 
prises—now in city, now in country, now 
in gold fields, now in other fields—and 
was always seeking what he could find 
for others to do, even mere profitably 
than he could. It was not his expecta- 
tion to remain permanently on this 
Coast, and he would not therefore involve 
himself in any of those undertakings 
which would require the labor of years 
before fruition. 

At the end of about three years, hav- 
ing. traveled much and seen more, he 
became satisfied that the people were to 
remain and thrive, both in the mining 
counties and in the rural ones. He was 
equally satisfied that he could not re- 
main longer with advantage to himself 
without so identifying himself with our 
affairs that his departure might become 
impracticable. He therefore returned to 
the East, and remained without ever re- 
visiting California, where his business 
had not been without fitting rewards. 
Our acquaintance with him began in 
the summer of 1849. He had even 
then started a Sunday-school in Sutter- 
ville, where a few families were living, 
but his presence was too infrequent to 
render it permanent amid a population 


He was earnestly Christian, and render- 
ed prompt assistance to every religious 
enterprise. He did much to encourage 
the writer in his special work, which to 
some extent was sheltered under his roof. 
He was a man of eccentricities, as well 
as virtues. His eccentricities always 
made him interesting, though they may 
have sometimes embarrassed him. Along 
with others, we have always cherished 
grateful memories of him, and have ex- 
changed letters with him at intervals. 
When we last saw him, at New Haven, 
in 1882, he was still hale and vigorous 
for one of his years, and as a-man born 
with the century. His delight at seeing 
us, after a-separation of thirty years 
(through such times), was very abundant 
and very touching; in part, because an- 
other meeting on mortal shores was so 
improbable. And the writer is himself 
admonished that only here and there one 
survives in California who well knew 
Professor Shepard, socially and religious- 
ly, and had learned to appreciate his va- 
rious merits, and the virtues that adorned 
his life. 


General Sherman is said to favor th 


Fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrrro one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 65.75 

Bazar...... .. 4.00 6.75 
Scientific American.......... 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas..:............ 8.00 56.60 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 6.00 
North American Review.......... . 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Ohristian at Work................ 8.00 56.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine,.... 2.00 4,00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion .................... 800 4 60 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO BECOME 
SOLE TRADER. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF ELIZA- 
BETH I, COUCH TO BECOME A SOLE 
TRADER. 


Notice is hereby given that I, Elizabeth I. 
Couch, wife of Hosea M. Couch, residing in 
the City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California, being desirous of availing my- 
self of the provisions of Title XII, Part III, of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, intend to make 
application to the Superior Court of the City 
and County of San Francisco, Sta'e of Cali- 
fornia, on Monday, the 3lst day of Decem- 
ber, 1888, at the opening of the court on that 
day, Or on such other day to which the hear- 
ing may be postponed by the Court, fora 
judgment and order of said Superior Court, 
authorizing me to carry on and transact bus- 
iness in My Own name and on my own ac- 
count as sole trader. The nature of the bus- 
iness I propose to carry on and conduct is 
that of keeping a lodging house in the City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia. ELIZABETH I, CoucH. 

November 23, 1888. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., the great Seed Grow- 
ers and Seed Dealers of Detroit, Mich., sup- 
ply the best and purest, raising their own 
seeds by the most improved methods, and 
with the greatest care, bringing to their bus- 
iness the invaluable aid of more than thirty 
years’ experience. Their Seed Annual for 
1889 is a real help to the gardener. Send 
your name to the firm’s address at Detroit, 
Mich., and they will forward you a copy. 


I have been afflicted with catarrh for 20 
years. It became chronic. It extended to 
my throat, causing hoarseness and great 
difficulty in speaking; for years I was not: 
able to speak more than thirty minutes. I 
also, to a great extent, lost the sense of hear- 
ing in the left ear, and of taste. By the une 
of Ely’s Cream Balm my voice and hearing 
has greatly improved.—Jas. W. Davidson, 
Attorney-at-law, Monmouth, Ill. 


A big story is going the rounds of all the 
papers that there is a store located at 418 
Front street, San Francisco, Oal., called 
Smith’s Cash Store, which keeps a great va- 
riety of first-quality goods, and sells them 
lower than any store in town; and the best 
of it is, the story is true. People flock there 
by thousands. 


HAMLIN 


eee eee eee eee * 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENT'S, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


KNABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM EBNABE & CoO.. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore STREET. 
NEW YorgK, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space. 


Fifteen Pounds Gained in Three Weeks, 
and Cured of Consumption. 


Mezssrs. Crappock & Co. GENTLEMEN: Please 
send me 12 bottles of Dr. H. James’ CANNABIS 
Inpica, one each of Pil’s ard Ointment, for a 
friend of mine who is not expected to live; 
and as your medicine cured me of Consump- 
tion, some three years ago, I want him to try 
them. I gained fifteen pounds while tak 
ing the first three bottles, and I know it is just 
the thing forhim. Respectfully, J, ¥. Huu, 

Lawrenceburg, Anderson Co, Ky. 


$2.60 per bottle, or three bottles for $6.50. 


42 Geary St.. 


Capital Stock+ 


SurpusS 700,000.00. 


Resources $ 4,356,175.94 


a Re thanks for past favors, we 
“a respeotfulay ask a continuance of the same 

and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


H. MeDONALD, Pres’t, 
Yan Francisco, Cal, Ist, 188s. 


REMOVAL. 
DEWING 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
SOHOOL FURNISHERS, and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


Now occupy their new store in the 
Si3 Market Street, 


Where they continue all their former branches 
of business, and add a retail department, em- 
bracing Pianos and Organs, Miscellaneous 
Books, Fine Stationery, Imported Leather 
Goods, etc. 


Special attention is invited to THE DEW- 
ING BROS.’ PIANO, our own manufacture, 
and to PIOTURESQUE OALIFORNIA, our 
own publication. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate al 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau Baxina Pow- 
DEE Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


EW PUBLIOATIONS FOR THE 
holidays now ready. Volumes and 
Portfolios of Etchings. Photogravures, 


Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the [llustrator’s art. 


J. Dewrna, M.S. Dewina, 
BOOKLETS for Chi'dhood, Youth President. Vice-Pres. 
and Age in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. — 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
STOVES. 


reading books, bovuks of instruction, books 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY, 


813 Market Street, S. F. 


W. L. Oaz, 
Sec. & Treas. 


of pleasure. 

PRAYER BCOES and HYMNALS ee $1 to 
Gasoline Stoves...........-... 700 80 00 
STATIONERY In all staple and fash- Coal Ranges eee eee eee 6 00 75 00 

ionable styles. LAMPS, 
Open Evenings. Table Lamps................. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 175 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘* 10 00 


65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
863 MARKET ST., > Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


CALIFORNIA 


NAPLES, 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, 


On the Pacific and the Mary Live of the Southern Pacific Railroad from San Francisco to the 
Eastern and Southern seaboard, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the north by the 
lofty Santa Inez mountains; climate corresponding to Nice and Mentone, in Europe; soil 
adapted to fruits; laid out by the Naples Improvement Oompany (incorporated), and abun- 


(07 Montgomery St., 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


dantly supplied with water;: affords delightful and healthy residences, and will be a place of 


resort and an educational center; rixteen acres set apart fora park; Congregational church and 
institution of learning; 15 per cent of all sales devoted to the church building and institution; 
under a Board of Trustees of prominent ministers and laymen, and 50 shares of stock each 
donated to the American Board, American Home Missionary Society and American Missionary 
Asrociation. A limited number of shares of stock and lots offered low to those who buy now 
(price, to be advanced), giving present opportunity for profitable investment, or securing & 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, circulars and plans furnished on application by mail. 
Address Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., Superintendent of Home Missions, or the subscriber, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, Cal.; or J. H. Williams, Esq., Santa Barbara, Cal, 


JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres. 


BRIER DOBBINS, 


SUCOESSORS TO W. W. BRIER & SON, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Al 


Serd for Oomplete List to 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, . 


A Big Story 


Is going the rounds of all the papers that the re is a place in San Francisco where goods are sold 
so cheap and of such gocd quality that nearly all the people ai ywhere on the coast who can buy 
for caeh send there for family supplies. The story is re al! 

it is so—but we have no time nor space to explain them. The next Home Circle, now about 
ready to send out, will tell you.all aboutit. Sample copies are 


y true, and there are 100 reasons why 


SENT 


to any address. Just now you can buy genuine French Prunes at 5c per pound, in any quantity, 
and 4c in 100-lb lote, and over. Plums, with the pits in, at 3c and 4c. Grapes by the seatend. 
or down to 100 lbs., at 8c, and smaller lots at 4c. Peaches, unpecled,at 4c to 80; and peeled, as 
low as 5c, that are good, but rather dark. Mixed nuts that are pretty fair at 8c, and 100-lb lots 
at 7c, or even 6c for some mixtures; the finest selections now, 12%c. In syrups we offer genu- 
ine Golden in 32-gal. bbls. at 25c, and California at 22%c; % bbls. (16 gals.) 5c higher; kegs 
still 10c a gal. higher, to pay for packages. Con b honey sticks on hand, and we have to sell 

nderwear, Overalls, Boots an oes, hut ber goocs, Stockings, Christmas wag- 
on load. You can save money anc grow rich by trading at ” Sona by the 


Table butter of the finest quality. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


For all SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON LEAVES, QUARTERLIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 


TEACHERS’ HELPS and ILLUSTRATED PAPERS (samples of periodicals sent free to auy 
address), SECRETARIES, SUPERINTENDENTS and TREASURERS’ RECORDS, TEAOH - 
ERS’ CLASS BOOKS, MAPS, and all Sunday-school requisites—send to 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


annexation of Canada. 


Pills and Ointment, $1.26 each, Craddock 
Go., Props., 1083 Bt., Philadelphie, Pa, 42 Gearv St., - 


San Francisco, Cal. 


1,000,000.00. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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